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Editorially speaking . . . 


*Wherever two or more federal personnel 
people gather these days, you can bet your next 
within-grade increment that they sooner or 
later turn to discussing the Hoover Commis- 
sion report. The recommendations in this re- 
port, if put into effect, would bring about far- 
reaching changes in the operation of federal 
personnel machinery. Moreover, some observers 
feel, a portion of these recommendations have 
a potential carry-over into the larger state and 


municipal jurisdictions throughout the coun- 
try once a federal precedent is set. In his article, 
The Hoover Commission Report on Personnel 
Management, James R. Watson traces the de- 
velopment of the report and discusses the im- 
port of its major recommendations. 


© “Getting facts and ideas to people is a vital 
part of a government agency’s job” says Paul 
Irvine in his article, Plain Talk for Govern- 
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ment Writers. He goes on to describe easy, 
effective methods for making government prose 
simple and understandable to the public for 
which it is written. To personnel people, who 
deal with employees, applicants, and the gen- 
eral public in large numbers, this article should 
have a special and lasting significance. 


© Allocating jobs to classes and grade levels, 
in the final analysis, rests largely on pertinent 
facts and sound judgment. Anything we can do 
to marshal the facts and systematize our judg- 
ment will improve the end product in the eyes 
of management and employees. Milton La- 
vine’s Classification of Power Plant Positions 
describes how one agency went about the task 
of digging out and weighing the facts to 
achieve satisfactory job allocations. 


@ Any plan for building a career service in 
government, particularly in the professional 
fields, requires a flexible method of recruit- 
ment and placement at the entrance level. In 
Indiana, the State Board of Health and the 
State Personnel Division teamed together to 
develop such a plan for the public health 
field. Its features are outlined by Walter Wol- 
pert and Robert Hoss in their joint article, A 
Public Health Trainee Program. 


® Citizen antipathy toward public employ- 
ment poses serious problems in at least two 


areas of personnel administration—recruiting 
and employee morale. That such antipathy 
exists is not merely curbstone opinion; it has 
been analyzed and charted in several carefyl 
studies. Sidney Mailick discusses these studies 
in his article, Public Service Prestige: Problem 
and Paradox. His findings are sobering and 
provocative. 


@Is preoccupation with procedures a basic 
weakness of personnel administration? Are we 
mistaking form for substance in shaping per- 
sonnel policies—forgetting that “personnel” 
are people? Reuben Horchow raises these ques- 
tions in his article, Personnel Administration 
Must Come of Age. He suggests a redirection of 
emphasis and a re-examination of philosophy 
as necessary steps toward maturity. 


© In golf, it’s drive—approach—putt. In devel- 
oping an employee efficiency rating system, 
too often, the personnel man starts out by 
putting around with a rating form alone. The 
drive or motivation that should be behind the 
plan is ignored; the approach or “selling” job 
is neglected; the inevitable result is failure. 
Performance Rating As You Like It, by Par- 
mely C. Daniels, tells the story of a successful 
rating plan based on practical job performance 
standards that is backed by management and 
accepted by employees. 
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The Hoover Commission Report 
on Personnel Management . James R. waTson 





—_ 


titled ““The Commission on Organi- 

zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government,” has completed its study of 
today’s “big” government and submitted 
reports on ways of making the system 
more efficient and more responsible.1 

One of the most complicating factors 
caused by the sheer size of the present 
federal government establishment is the 
requirement of large numbers of people 
to man the various departments. In its 
first paragraph the report on Personnel 
Management states: “The Federal Gov- 
ernment’s total civilian employment in 
the fiscal year 1948 averages 2,043,000. 
Twenty years ago it was 570,000.” Person- 
nel administration in big government is 
therefore a problem of this generation. 
We must rely on our own critical self- 
analysis to evaluate our techniques and 
use our own imagination to develop new 
and better administrative devices. 

Three factors distinguish the report of 
the Hoover group: 


Tei Hoover Commission, Officially en- 


1. The general composition of the Com- 
mission itself. 

2. The method of research and report- 
ing. 

3. The philosophy of decentralization 
and its relation to administrative manage- 
ment. 


James Rowe, a member of the Commis- 


sion, stated at a luncheon of the American 
Society for Public Administration in 





@ James R. WATSON is Executive Director of the 
National Civil Service League. Prior to his present 
position, Mr. Watson served for a number of 
years with the National Labor Relations Board 
and has been a professor of public administration 
and political science at the University of Puerto 
Rico and Western Reserve University. (The views 
expressed in this article are those of the author 
and do not necessarily represent the official views 
of the National Civil Service League.) 
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March, 1949, that basically the report does 
not contain much that is new. Its signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that a different group 
is recognizing the problem and sponsoring 
a program of administrative reorganiza- 
tion. This group includes many individu- 
als and represents many interests that 
paid little attention to such matters twelve 
years ago when the President’s Commit- 
tee on Administrative Management, 
headed by Louis Brownlow, made its re- 
port in 1937. Contrasted with the pre- 
domination of government administrators 
and academicians in the Brownlow Com- 
mittee, the Hoover Commission includes a 
broad cross section of business and politi- 
cal representation.” 

This representation was carried even 
further in the various task forces. The 
Personnel Policy Committee, or the so- 
called Personnel Task Force, was ap- 
pointed by the Hoover Commission to 
make a study of federal personnel man- 
agement. This committee was composed 
of the following persons: 

1In all, the Hoover Commission has issued 17 
reports dealing with various aspects of government 
administration. The particular report which this 
article discusses is Personnel Management, a re- 
port to the Congress by the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, February 1949. A companion report is the 
Task Force Report, Federal Personnel, prepared 
for the Commission by the Personnel Policy Com- 
mittee. These reports are 25¢ each and may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Readers who are interested in obtaining a quick 
over-all view of the major recommendations of the 
entire series may wish to purchase a reprint from 
Public Administration Review titled “Summary of 
Reports of the Hoover Commission.” Copies, which 
are 20¢ each, may be ordered from the American 
Society for Public Administration, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

2 Herbert Hoover, Dean Acheson, Arthur S. 
Fleming, the late James Forrestal, George H. 
Mead, George D. Aiken, Joseph P. Kennedy, John 
L. McClellan, James K. Pollock, Clarence J. 
Brown, Carter Manasco, and James H. Rowe, Jr. 
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John A. Stevenson, Chairman, President, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Lawrence Appley, President, American Manage- 
ment Association, former Vice-President, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Vannevar Bush, Chairman, Research and Develop- 
ment Board, Department of Defense 

Harry F. Byrd, U.S. Senator 

Alvin E. Dodd, Honorary President, American 
Management Association 

Franklin D’Olier, former Chairman, Prudential 
Life Insurance Co. : 

Alvin C. Eurich, Acting President, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

Earl G. Harrison, prominent Philadelphia lawyer, 
former Dean of Law and Vice-President, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 

Robert L. Johnson, President, Temple University 

David Lilienthal, Chairman, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 

James P. Mitchell, Vice-President, Bloomingdale 
Bros. 

Robert Ramspeck, Executive Vice-President, Air 
Transport Association, former Congressman 
and Chairman, House Civil Service Commit- 
tee 

A. W. Robertson, Chairman of the Board, Westing- 
house Electric Co. 

George D. Stoddard, President, 
Illinois 

Rawleigh Warner, Chairman of the Board, Pure 
Oil Co. 

Alfred H. Williams, President, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia 

Leonard D. White, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Chicago, former Civil Service 
Commissioner. 


University of 


The Task Force employed the manage- 
ment engineering firm of Cresap, McCor- 
mick & Paget to undertake the basic re- 
search. Richard Paget directed the proj- 
ect, assisted by Thomas Morris. Fordyce 
Luikart, Chief of the Inspection Division 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, also participated as an Assistant 
to the Hoover Commission.* 

To evaluate the final product with ade- 
quate consideration of political aspects, a 
review of the steps in the project is im- 
portant. The research group utilized seven 
major sources of information through di- 
rect contact and by questionnaire. These 
included operating officials and super- 
visors; personnel officers; former career 


* Mr. Luikart’s recent article in Public Personnel 
Review is important background reading for un- 
derstanding certain Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations and some current practices of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. See For- 
dyce W. Luikart, ‘““An Inspection Program to Im- 
prove Personnel Management,” Public Personnel 
Review, April, 1949, pp. 72-78. 


executives; outside groups interested in 
federal personnel, including the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, the National Civil Service League 
and others; college seniors; private busi- 
ness concerns; and published studies and 
reports. 

On the basis of this research, the Task 
Force was presented with a preliminavy 
report. Then came the first major step of 
refinement—a rationalization of divergent 
points of view and some inevitable com- 
promises. With the assistance of the re. 
search staff and its material, the Task 
Force brought forth its report on federal 
personnel. On the basis of this detailed 
analysis by the Task Force, the Hoover 
Commission, again emphasizing the di- 
vergent points of view represented, put 
the personnel report to its second major 
compromise. In other words, the final rec- 
ommendations on the federal civil service 
system have already come a long way. But 
the biggest battle—that of congressional 
and public acceptance and implementa- 
tion—has hardly begun. The strategy of 
this effort is interesting. It had been hoped 
that the report would be given additional 
respect since it represents the combined 
judgment of businessmen and_ practical 
political leaders, together with techni- 
cians. This is probably the first time that 
individuals of such varied backgrounds 
have put their names to a report on gov- 
ernmental reorganization. It is hoped that 
nothing vital has been lost by such a proc- 
ess of compromise. Fortunately, the Com- 
mission has published the Task Force re- 
port as Appendix A, and it stands as a 
document comparable to “Personnel Ad- 
ministration in the Federal Service,’”’ writ- 
ten by Floyd W. Reeves and Paul T. 
David for the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management in_ 1937. 
Many persons believe that the final recom- 
mendations do not do justice to the Task 
Force statement and that more positive 
consideration might have been obtained 
had the more detailed analysis of the Task 
Force stood alone. 
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The Need for Positive Evaluation 


JHERE ARE MANY different reactions to the 
recommendations. We would like to em- 
phasize here, however, that if progress is to 
result the analyses and criticisms must be 
positive. This report, with the names that 
are attached and the obvious thought and 
effort that have gone into it, demands con- 
structive criticism. It is very difficult for 
some groups, particularly those that have 
special interests, to adopt a long-range, 
disinterested view. Too many are prone to 
glance through such a careful study agree- 
ing with new ideas, applauding some criti- 
cism of the old—until a proposal appears 
that could affect them or their group ad- 
versely. Another group that resists change 
consists of those persons who have exag- 
gerated the productive function of civil 
service as an end in itself; they are contin- 
ually fighting to maintain the status quo. 
On the other hand, there are extremists in 
the opposite direction who have long 
been carrying a torch against the Civil 
Service Commission. The cause of good 
civil service or the Hoover recommenda- 
tions are not furthered by individuals or 
groups who look upon these recommenda- 
tions as a general denunciation of the fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission. 

The report on personnel management 
deserves the careful attention of all per- 
sons interested in efficient, effective, public 
administration at the federal level. The 
caution suggested here is not intended as 
a rebuff to criticism. As a matter of fact, 
the degree of compromise that has taken 
place in developing the report makes 
careful analysis essential. Those, however, 
that are critical should carry the burden 
of fortifying their criticism rather than 
fighting in a negative fashion against any 
change. 

When considering the recommendations 
on personnel made by the Hoover Com- 
mission, there are three factors which I 
think should be kept constantly in mind: 


1. It is difficult to suggest change with- 
out being unduly critical of the status quo. 
2. Due credit must be given to all con- 
cerned who have contributed to the pres- 


ent degree of merit system progress. More 
persons than ever before, particularly in 
the federal government, are under civil 
service. 

3. The greatest enemy of good person- 
nel administration is still the spoils sys- 
tem. Any reform must recognize this. 
While we analyze our deficiencies and 
strive for improvement, let us try to imag- 
ine what the federal personnel picture 
would be today under a thoroughgoing 
spoils system. Is it necessary to say more? 


The Recommendations 
‘THREE MAJOR ASPECTS of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations will be empha- 
sized in the following pages: 


1. The responsibility of the chief execu- 
tive for personnel management. 

g. Reorganization of the Civil Service 
Commission for more effective leadership 
and responsible administration. 

g. The general theory of decentraliza- 
tion of personnel activities to operating 
levels. 


Within the last of these points there are 
at least three elements which deserve par- 
ticular mention: (a) the recommendation 
for wider leeway for appointing authori- 
ties to replace the “rule of three,” (b) 
analysis of suggestions regarding review of 
discipline and removals, and (c) veteran 
preference. There are other features in 
the report, such as efficiency ratings and 
pay policy, which are not necessarily less 
important, but which will not receive sep- 
arate attention in this article. 


Executive Responsibility 

THE FIRST REPORT issued by the Hoover 
Commission was entitled “General Man- 
agement of the Executive Branch.” It 
contains the basic philosophy for all other 
recommendations. The study of personnel 
was issued almost immediately after this 
first report. On page 1 of the recommenda- 
tions on General Management of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, it is stated: 


The President, and under him his chief lieuten- 
ants, the department heads, must be held re- 
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sponsible and accountable to the people and the 
Congress for the conduct of the executive branch. 

Responsibility and accountability are impossible 
without authority—the power to direct. The exer- 
cise of authority is impossible without a clear line 
of command from the top to the bottom, and a re- 
turn line of responsibility and accountability from 
the bottom to the top. 


Page 25 of the same report gives the addi- 
tional recommendation: 

An Office of Personnel should be established in 
the President’s Office under the direction of the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission in or- 
der to provide the President with continuous staff 
advice and assistance relative to matters affecting 


the career civilian service of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The theory of executive responsibility 
is not new, but it is just as vital today as 
when stated by the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management in 1937. 
Personnel administration is an integral 
part of general administration, and 
greater emphasis must be placed on the 
responsibility of the chief executive for 
personnel administration throughout the 
executive branch. Because of the fact that 
in our form of democratic government the 
President’s position is necessarily politi- 
cal, and due to the tenacious hold of the 
spoils system theory at various political 
levels, we have brought about civil serv- 
ice reform by limiting the authority of the 
chief executive in personnel matters. By 
limiting the authority, we have diminished 
the feeling of responsibility for personnel 
management, as well as the public under- 
standing. We have been satisfied with con- 
formance to law. It is time that we pass, if 
and when it is possible, to a new phase of 
political sophistication, with the realiza- 
tion that we may not be able to make per- 
manent progress toward better personnel 
administration until we can learn to hold 
our political leaders responsible on exactly 
that issue. 

There has been sufficient experience at 
all levels of government to conclude that 
law alone does not make a civil service 
system good. We can find example after 
example of statutes that have worked ef- 
fectively under one administration only 
to be subjected to complete political ma- 
nipulation by another, thus bringing 


about a legalized spoils system without 
change in the law. In personnel manage. 
ment, as in all administration, we must 
evaluate the theory that responsibility re. 
quires authority and that restrictions on 
authority proportionally diminish ac. 
countability. Private business today is re- 
alizing more and more that personnel ad- 
ministration is the responsibility of top 
management. If a President is to be prop- 
erly responsible as the administrator-in- 
chief he also must understand that good 
personnel is his most essential tool. 

The independent commission, outside 
the office of the President, with its em- 
phasis on a separate contrel function, has 
provided our Chief Executives with an 
escape from the responsibility for civil 
service administration. While many Presi- 
dents have worked conscientiously to 
bring about civil service reform through 
recommendations to Congress or execu- 
tive orders, their lack of full understand- 
ing is shown by the manner in which 
many appointments have been made to 
the Civil Service Commission. The public 
is just as guilty. We know of no record of 
mass protest against the obvious patron- 
age appointments to the Civil Service 
Commission itself. 

The Hoover recommendation would 
place the chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission at the right hand of the Presi- 
dent “for continuous staff advice and as- 
sistance relative to matters affecting the 
career civilian service” so that “he will al- 
ways be in a position to advise the Presi- 
dent as to the steps which need to be taken 
to put the government in a position where 
it will be looked upon as one of the most 
progressive employers in the nation.” In 
the opinion of the writer, this is a step in 
the right direction. 


Organization of the Civil Service’ 
Commission 
Tue TASK ForcE REPORT indicates that ef- 
forts have been made since 1891, when 
Theodore Roosevelt was a member of the 
Civil Service Commission, to overcome the 
deficiencies of the three-man form of or- 
ganization. Records and arguments have 
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been building up since that time to such 
an extent that it seems somewhat discour- 
aging that we must continually rehash 
this controversy. It seems necessary to do 
little more here than endorse the state- 
ment of the Hoover group. “Our Com- 
mission has unanimously rejected the civil 
service commission form of organization 
because it has served only to perpetuate 
the evils of inaction, delay, and adminis- 
trative meddling which have characterized 
its action for years.” 

We believe with the Task Force that 
personnel administration requires “single- 
ness of administration.” The commission 
form with its triple-headed structure de- 
prives the organization of unified direc- 
tion, resulting in delay in acting upon 
important matters of policy; lack of future 
planning; inadequate follow-through on 
major programs; and a poor coordination 
of work of the numerous divisions, sec- 
tions, and staffs of the operating organi- 
zation. There have been a few places 
where a commission has worked success- 
fully in spite of these deficiencies. This 
has been due, however, to peculiar cir- 
cumstances brought about by unusually 
cooperative members or the domination 
of a single individual who has been able 
to assume leadership and work, in fact, as 
a single administrator. In a three-man 
commission it has been particularly obvi- 
ous that the division of authority destroys 
responsibility. No individual can _ be 
blamed either for a specific policy or for 
the absence of dynamic leadership. The 
important question here, however, is 
whether the Hoover Commission has been 
correct in retaining the commission form 
for civil service direction while placing 
administrative responsibility and author- 
ity in its chairman. 

James K. Pollock, a member of the 
Hoover Commission, dissented from the 
majority viewpoint, contending that the 
civil service commission should be dis- 
carded and replaced by a single adminis- 
trator. A similar proposal was made by the 
Brownlow group in 1937. 

The Model State Civil Service Law pre- 


pared by the National Civil Service 
League, the Civil Service Assembly, and 
the National Municipal League, proposes 
the single administrator with a separate, 
part-time civil service commission having 
limited functions to hear appeals and per- 
form general review and public-interest 
activities. The majority of the Hoover 
Commission, however, accepted the note- 
worthy distinction presented by the Task 
Force between positive personnel admin- 
istration and protection of the merit sys- 
tem. I would like to believe with Dr. Pol- 
lock that a statute outlawing political 
favoritism, coupled with enlightened 
agency administration, is sufficient to pro- 
vide an adequate safeguard for the merit 
system. Certainly, this is an objective to- 
ward which we should strive. It is felt, 
however, by the majority that the merit 
system at the federal level still requires the 
commission type of protection. Although 
the Brownlow proposal in 1937 for the 
single director passed in one house of 
Congress and failed by only four votes in 
the other, there are some important 
groups in Washington today who strongly 
contend that’ it would be impossible to 
get congressional approval now of a plan 
which would replace the three-man bi- 
partisan commission. If this is true, fur- 
ther debate on the immediate proposal is 
futile. We are faced with the question: 
“Shall we back the proposal to place au- 
thority in the chairman or be satisfied with 
no reorganization?” There seems to be 
only one possible decision. Reorganiza- 
tion is essential. Let us take the advance 
possible now and work for future progress. 

I would prefer not to concur in the 
opinion of the Hoover group that the bi- 
partisan civil service commission is the 
best guardian against the spoils system. 
However, it may well be that the proposal 
which combines a single administrator for 
executive responsibility and the bipartisan 
commission as the watchdog, may be the 
bridge which is needed in a period of 
transition. It is on this basis that the 
recommendations regarding organization 
can be endorsed at this time. Reform of 
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the Civil Service Commission is essential 
if other recommendations for decentraliza- 
tion as described below are to be effective. 
The Civil Service Commission at the pres- 
ent time is in a doubtful position of pres- 
tige and leadership to do the job that it 
should be doing or that is recommended 
for it in this report. As a matter of fact, 
the report has probably affected the Civil 
Service Commission’s prestige adversely, 
and some type of reorganization is even 
more essential now than before the recom- 
mendations were presented. 

Whether or not these proposals will be 
successful may depend upon two impor- 
tant factors described above: (1) The per- 
son chosen to be the head of the Civil 
Service Commission, and (2) The type of 
advice which the President receives and 
the backing he gives the personnel agency. 
The position of President of the Civil 
Service Commission should become one of 
the two or three most important adminis- 
trative posts in the federal government. 
The incumbent should have the combined 
attributes of a thorough knowledge of 
personnel needs, an almost crusading 
spirit against the spoils system, and suffi- 
cient political sophistication to allow op- 
eration within the realistic conditions of 
Washington. As stated by the Task Force, 
the head of the Commission must have: 
(a) Administrative ability. Of highest importance 

is demonstrated, widely recognized ability in 

the field of administrative management, either 
public or private. The personnel administrator 
should have unquestioned capacity to com- 
mand the confidence of agency heads, congres- 
sional leaders, and top personnel officials 
throughout the Federal service. 
(b) Integrity and vision. The reputation of the 
personnel administrator for honesty, impartial- 
ity, and fair dealing should be above reproach. 
His ability to conceive, interpret and present 
government-wide programs should be unusual. 
His energy, initiative, and imagination should 
be vigorous. 
Knowledge of personnel management. Specific 
training and experience in private or public 
personnel administration is desirable but of 
secondary importance, since these knowledges 


and skills will be provided by the career staff 
of the Commission. 


(c 


~ 


Decentralization 


RECOMMENDATION number one of the 
Hoover Commission on Personnel Man- 





agement states: “The Civil Service Com. 
mission should place primary emphasis on 
staff functions, . . . delegating personnel 
functions to administrative and superyi- 
sory personnel... .’’ The real core of 
these proposals is the idea of decentraliza. 
tion. It is in this concept that this report 
differs from previous recommendations 
for the improvement of public personnel 
administration. It has generally been con- 
tended that civil service means in the long 
run positive personnel administration. 
The procedure, however, in many juris- 
dictions has been one of control, with a 
bipartisan “watch dog” civil service com- 
mission to protect government and em- 
ployees against the spoils system. Most 
personnel transactions have been central- 
ized, such as recruitment, payroll certifica- 
tion, classification, efficiency rating, and 
review in varying degrees of disciplinary 
action. Each group—public and private— 
including employees and politicians, has 
evaluated operations in terms of the effect 
on its particular interest. 

The Hoover group concludes that cen- 
tral control has resulted in “unjustifiable 
delays and stands in the way of a satisfac- 
tory handling of the government’s person- 
nel problems.” It is not intended here to 
refute this analysis. It is generally believed 
that “procedural conformance” is too 
often the most important aspect in civil 
service matters. It is proposed that central- 
ized control of transactions be discon- 
tinued in order to place authority and 
responsibility in the line officer. The func- 
tions of the central civil service commis- 
sion would be: 1. Setting standards for 
the handling of personnel programs by 
the agencies. 2. Post-auditing personnel 
programs to determine that there has been 
adherence to standards. 3. Applying ap- 
propriate sanctions whenever there has 
not been adherence to standards. 4. Con- 
sidering appeals from the public or em- 
ployees which are filed with it in accord: 
ance with pertinent laws and executive 
orders. 

It is doubtful whether very many indi- 
viduals would actually espouse the reten- 
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tion of central control as an end in itself. 
Centralization is really an attempt to ra- 
tionalize an apparent dilemma between 
sufficient flexibility for fullest use of ad- 
ministrative talent and necessary protec- 
tion against the ever-present spoils system. 
The key rests in the provision for post-au- 
dit and application of sanctions. If the 
effectiveness of these could be demon- 
strated, there would be wider acceptance 
of some of the Hoover Commission pro- 
posals. In this analysis, “decentralization” 
and ‘delegation of authority” are used 
synonomously. The efficiency of an or- 
ganization often depends upon the suc- 
cess of such delegation. Mr. Luikart, in 
his article in Public Personnel Review 
previously cited, called it “the right to 
make decisions in order to carry on the 
day’s business.” It certainly seems logical 
that, given proper personnel and adequate 
supervision, authority should be located 
as closely as possible to the operating level. 
Here again, let us remember that respon- 
sibility and authority are directly related. 
Delay and confusion arise when many 
matters of detail require higher approval. 
The official who lacks authority will natu- 
rally—and properly—pass responsibility. 
The individual with authority, however, 
will have more freedom to use his talents 
and resources and should develop more ef- 
fectively. 

Many federal agencies have found it ad- 
visable to delegate authority to regional 
offices, and with proper review and super- 
vision, subordinate officers have generally 
become more effective and efficient. As 
pointed out both by the Task Force and 
by Mr. Luikart, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has already been decentralizing cer- 
tain personnel functions. Under proper 
circumstances, the agencies have been au- 
thorized to assume responsibility for vari- 
ous personnel activities. The important 
factor in these examples, and the impor- 
tant test for the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendation, depends upon the author- 
ity of the delegating or central office. 
Former Civil Service Commissioner Leon- 
ard D. White states that delegation of au- 


thority is “revokable and subject to modi- 
fication at the will of the delegating 
official.’”* 

The Hoover Commission has not stated 
specifically the manner in which it believes 
sanctions may be applied. If operations at 
the line level are to be supervised by a 
strong central organization operating 
within this general principle of a revok- 
able authority, and this is more carefully 
explained, many critics would become 
supporters of these recommendations. 

Decentralization of all “internal” per- 
sonnel transactions can work without 
opening the door to the spoils system. It 
would undoubtedly improve efficiency. It 
should also provide for a better under- 
standing of the location of authority and 
responsibility and make merit system prin- 
ciples a tool of the operating official rather 
than the exclusive tool of a,central au- 
thority. Civil service as an outside control 
has too often served as the easy scapegoat 
for the deficiencies of administrative offi- 
cials in line operations. Control over in- 
ternal matters would embrace such matters 
as improvement of employee work effec- 
tiveness and morale; training, safety, 
health, welfare, and recreation programs; 
and employee relations, including griev- 
ances and hearings thereon. 

Again, success will depend upon the 
leadership which the central civil service 
agency can provide in the development of 
standards. The civil service commission 
must be strong and have the respect of all 
groups. The spoils system is still very 
much alive. Volumes could be written 
about the pressures that are brought day 
after day on administrative officials. Any 
administrator who thinks he is strong 
enough to combat this force alone, with- 
out the help of a positive central agency 
and a good law, is certainly foolhardy. 


Decentralization and the President 
WITH THIS BACKGROUND of centralization 
versus decentralization in mind, the rec- 
ommendations concerning the reorgani- 


“Leonard D. White, Introduction to the Study 
of Public Administration 
Macmillan, 1948), p. 35. 


(3d ed.; New York: 
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zation of the civil service commission and 
the staff service to the President become 
increasingly important. There is a direct 
interrelationship between  decentraliza- 
tion and executive responsibility for per- 
sonnel management. Decentralization can- 
not mean relaxing the drive for good 
personnel practices. Every administrator 
is not to be left to his own whim. If de- 
centralization is to work, the central civil 
service agency must stand at least equal to 
the Bureau of the Budget in relation to 
the President. To this end, these two con- 
siderations are important: 

1. The Civil Service Commission must 
have adequate funds to perform an out- 
standing staff function. It must therefore 
be in a position with the President to jus- 
tify adequate support. 

2. One of the most important factors 
is the power of enforcement of personnel 
policy through the President and Bureau 
of the Budget. While the theory of revok- 
able authority is a means of enforcement 
it has disagreeable, negative aspects. Much 
can be gained by recognizing the value of 
enforcement through the superior author- 
ity of the Chief Executive over his line 
officers. This, of course, would require 
that the President of the Civil Service 
Commission be close to the President and 
that the President fully recognize this ma- 
jor factor in administrative management. 


Recruitment 


RECRUITMENT deserves detailed analysis 
not possibile here. It should be distin- 
guished from the “internal” transactions 
mentioned above. I believe that some as- 
pects have been exaggerated because of 
the line resentment against civil service 
control without full realization of many of 
the service aspects, both actual and possi- 
ble. Without attempting to place guilt, 
emphasis on decentralization may be 
modified in future practice by increased 
proficiency, particularly within the field 
of recruitment and examination for a 
large percentage of the lower level posi- 
tions. The suggestions for reducing the 
impersonal factor in recruitment, espe- 


cially to further career service, is laudable 
but more applicable to higher positions, 
Only details of operation will demonstrate 
how it may work. Central recruiting for 
the largest percentage of positions should 
not be discarded without a more careful 
analysis of the most efficient way to do 
the job. It is in this area, too, that the 
central agency, by performing a service 
with technical proficiency, can become the 
best protector against the spoils system. 

A further recommendation of the Task 
Force report is that the appointing author- 
ity be given more leeway than the “rule of 
three.”” Candidates would be divided into 
four categories—‘‘outstanding,” “well 
qualified,” “qualified,” and “unqualified” 
—with authority to select anyone in a 
category starting with the highest category 
available. For higher level jobs, where per- 
sonal characteristics are most important, 
this is a worthy proposal. It would seem, 
however, that for the mass of lower level 
positions it would mean more headaches 
and exaggerated pressures for the appoint- 
ing authority. There is no question of the 
need to improve our examination tech- 
niques. I hold no brief for the infallibility 
of examinations, or for the “rule of one,” 
or the “rule of three.” Many administra- 
tors, however, exaggerate their personal 
ability in matters of selection. Govern- 
ment must also be concerned over the ac- 
cusations of patronage and _ favoritism 
within various units. 


Discipline 
THE Two Most disappointing aspects of 
the Hoover Commission report involve 
discipline and veteran preference. The 
public service can no longer ignore the 
widespread opinion that civil service is 
the protector of the incompetent. I agree 
with the statement: ‘“The President should 
direct the heads of all departments and 
agencies to put into effect a simple, clear- 
cut and intelligent procedure for dis- 
charge of incompetent employees.” The 
details following, however, would hardly 
bear out the recommendations as to sim- 
plicity. There is much work to be done 
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in the future in the field of adequate em- 
ployee relations, together with proper 
administrative responsibility and em- 
ployee efficiency. 


Veteran’s Preference 


ONE OF THE MOST direct examples of our 
confused thinking about rights in public 
service is demonstrated in the proposals on 
veteran preference. The Hoover Commis- 
sion states: ‘‘Preference for veterans in the 
filling of federal jobs is an integral part of 
our civil service.”> It would be almost as 
logical to state that the patronage system 
of appointment to public office is an inte- 
gral part of our political system and give 
up civil service. Veteran preference is gen- 
erally projected in such a manner as to 
use a public position to provide a reward 
for a special group. No matter how deserv- 
ing any individual may be, if he is not 
selected on a straight basis of ability to 
perform a public service, the public in 
general will receive less than it should. 
The proposal for mandatory disability 


5 Author’s italics. 


preference in positions below $3,000 sug- 
gests a plan which has already proved to 
be a failure in New York State. The Na- 
tional Civil Service League and other or- 
ganizations have not opposed a more re- 
alistic preference of five- and ten-points 
added to a basic passing mark. Great care 
should be taken to study veteran prefer- 
ence in relation to the true principles of 
merit system policy. 


Conclusion 

THE NEXT FEW MONTHS may be a most 
critical period for federal civil service. It 
is hoped that adequate congressional ac- 
tion will be taken to bring about the re- 
form which will make our civil service 
agency the positive leader that it should 
be. Even more than congressional action, 
the careful support and understanding of 
the President is essential. Personnel is the 
most important factor for governmental 
efficiency. It is up to the President more 
than any other single individual whether 
or not public personnel may make its full 
contribution to improved democracy. 
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ETTING FACTS and ideas to people is a 
ts vital part of a government agency’s 
job. Our American way of life depends 
upon informed citizens. If the people are 
to rule themselves, they must know the 
facts. Surely they must understand how 
their government works; otherwise they 
can neither cooperate effectively with it 
nor support it. We have inherited an edu- 
cational job, whether we like it or not. 

The written word is the basic tool by 
which people are informed. Well used, it 
is a powerful force for good in a demo- 
cratic society; carelessly used, it can bring 
about confusion, frustration, and ineffi- 
ciency. That’s why the way we say things 
is just as important as the things we say. 

The writing of government agencies has 
come in for severe criticism. It has been 
called “gobbledygook” and other less flat- 
tering names. And if we’re honest with 
ourselves, we'll admit that a good deal of 
that criticism is justified. At any rate, it 
reveals frustration and anger in citizens’ 
reaction to their government. 

What is wrong with government writ- 
ing? Most of our difficulties stem from one 
source: We forget the people we are writ- 
ing for. We tend to “talk to ourselves.” 
We write in the language of our own spe- 
cialty, when our purpose is to inform a 
lot of people who don’t speak our jargon. 
When we are talking with an “outsider” 
face to face and start using jargon, his ex- 
pressions tell us that we’d better explain 
another way. But when we write, we have 
no danger signal to go by. We have to 
check up on ourselves. There are other 
problems in government writing, but “ofh- 





@ PAuL IRVINE is Director of the Research Inter- 
pretation Council at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. This article is adapted from a paper pre- 
sented before the Second Annual Conference of 
the Southern Region of the Civil Service Assembly, 


April 1, 1949. 


cial language” is Stumbling Block Num. 
ber One. 

If our agency is to serve the people— 
they are our bosses, you know—we must 
get the facts to them in words they can 
understand. If we don’t, we’re leaving 
wide open to accusations of “gobbledy- 
gook.” ‘The surest way to avoid the charge 
of bureaucracy is to make ourselves and 
our services understood by the people. 


A Government Writers’ Workshop 


THE STATE OF ALABAMA recognized this 
problem and took action. A workshop for 
state government writers was set up about 
two years ago. This project began with a 
report on the readability of 92 representa- 
tive state publications. These included 
annual reports, news releases, bulletins, 
and magazines published by nine depart- 
ments of the state government. The sum- 
mary of the study was presented to the 
governor and his cabinet. It showed that 
most of these publications could be read 
by less than 25, per cent of the citizens of 
the state. Some of the annual reports 
could be read only by specialists. Even 
the news releases tended to be harder read- 
ing than most newspaper stories. 

The governor requested the Research 
Interpretation Council to hold a series of 
writers’ workshops. Thirty-one writers 
representing 22 departments of the state 
government have taken part in this train- 
ing program. As a result of these work- 
shops, a number of improvements in pub- 
lications have taken place. There have 
been new bulletins on health and sanita- 
tion, hospitals, workmen’s compensation, 
merit system, and other subjects. Several 
departments have popularized their an- 
nual reports. The Merit System Hand- 
book is an outstanding example of effec- 
tive government writing. 
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The Readability Movement 


THIS PROJECT is an application to govern- 
ment writing of a widespread movement. 
During recent years the techniques of 
readability have been used with dramatic 
success by popular magazines, newspapers, 
and certain federal agencies. It is appar- 
ent that careful and perhaps scientific at- 
tention to reading level is a chief reason 
for the phenomenal success of such maga- 
zines as Reader’s Digest, Time, and News- 
week. ‘The news services have made public 
their efforts to improve their releases by 
using readability techniques. Certain 
farm magazines have found that clear and 
simple writing expands their circulation 
and influence. These techniques have been 
applied also in the writing of textbooks 
and best sellers. We are in the midst of a 
nation-wide movement to make written 
language serve more people more effec- 
tively. We may say that, without knowing 
it, the American people have changed 
their reading habits. They read a greater 
volume of material on a wider range of 
subjects than ever before. It is critically 
important that this wider range of knowl- 
edge should include a continuous inter- 
pretation of government. 


Readability Formulas 

A BASIC TECHNIQUE for improved writing 
is the use of the readability formula. This 
formula is a device to tell you how diffi- 
cult your writing is. It measures certain 
factors in your writing which have a 
proved relation to reading difficulty. A 
high score indicates hard reading. 

When applied to a piece of writing, the 
formula also provides an analysis that can 
help in revision. The most widely used 
formula at the present time is the Flesch 
Formula.1 It measures three style factors: 
sentence length, weight of vocabulary, 
and use of words that suggest personal or 
human relationships. While these are only 
three of many style factors, the analysis 
helps the writer or editor to remove the 
stumbling blocks to clarity and ease of 


*See p. 183 for book review of Rudolph Flesch’s 
recent book, “The Way to Write.” 


reading. These three factors suggest three 
rules of clear, concise writing. 


1. The first rule is: Use short sentences. 


Of all factors in writing, sentence length 
is perhaps the easiest to control. A simple 
sentence expresses one thought. It is easy 
to read. On the other hand, a sentence as 
complex as this one tends to be difficult 
reading, since it contains several related 
ideas, the relationship of which may not 
be easily or quickly grasped by the reader. 
The late Robert Ripley said: “A long 
sentence is like bolting your food. But 
several short sentences are like taking 
small bites and chewing them well. That 
aids digestion.” 

Of course you want your sentences to 
vary in length and style. But those short 
sentences help the reader. Say one thing in 
each sentence. Your meaning is clear; 
your thought is concise; it is easy to read. 
Here’s an example of a long, hard sentence 
of 51 words. 

Supported by 148 legal reserve life insurance 
companies in this country and Canada, repre- 
senting 93 per cent of the life insurance in force 
in the United States, the Medical Research Fund 
is administered through a board of directors com- 


posed of leading life insurance executives and an 
advisory council of medical experts. 


Without changing vocabulary, we can 
write this in 3 sentences, which average 15 
words: 

The Medical Research Fund is supported by 
148 legal reserve life insurance companies in this 
country and Canada. They represent 93 per cent of 
the life insurance in force in the United States. 
A board of insurance executives and an advisory 
council of medical experts administer the fund. 

If you’re writing to laymen generally, 
your sentences should average 15 to 17 
words. This may seem hard to do, but a 
few eight- and ten-word sentences will 
bring your average down. Count the words 
in your sentences. See how close to this 


average you are writing. 


2. The second rule is: Use common words. 
The words of our everyday language 
are quickly recognized. They are concrete 
in meaning. They help the reader to “‘pic- 
ture” your ideas. Abstract words, on the 
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other hand, make reading hard. Their 
meanings tend to be complex and ab- 
stract. They are “built up” from Latin or 
Greek roots. For example, take the word 
utilization. Technical writers love to use 
it. But use says the same thing. Many more 
people understand it. Produce is a com- 
mon word in the farmer’s vocabulary. To 
him it’s an easy word. But many writers 
delight in adding prefixes and suffixes to 
words, making them abstract in meaning. 
Add to produce the prefix un- and the suf- 
fixes -tive and -ity and you have “built” 
the word unproductivity. You’ve made a 
hard word that farmers never use. Its 
meaning is abstract. Complex words end- 
ing in -tion, -ness, and -ity are usually ab- 
stract in meaning. Edgar Dale says: “Shun 
the -tion words”; and we could add, the 
-ity words. 

We have rewritten the following para- 
graph using concrete, simple forms of the 
abstract words: 


To be emotionally well-integrated one must be 
able to participate in interaction with one’s en- 
vironment with a minimum amount of conflict. 


Rewrite: 


To be happy you must enjoy taking part in the 
life around you. 


We must choose words that are within 
the reading range of our readers. Spot the 
long words of many syllables. Change 
them to a simpler form or use a synonym. 
Anglo-Saxon words are words of the peo- 
ple. Avoid many built-up words from 
Latin and Greek roots. Use words you 
would use in talking to a friend. 


3. The third rule is: Use personal words. 

You are writing because your subject is 
important to people. How does it relate to 
them, or him? That is your key to saying 
it in a human way. When appropriate, 
talk directly to your reader. Use “I,” 
“You,” or “We.” Use names, conversation, 
and anecdotes. If it is information he can 
use, write it in the way he would use it. 

Here’s an example: 


A change in type of agriculture, which means 
more livestock, has created a need for a water 


supply in fields and pastures that formerly did 
not need it. Meadows and pastures must haye 
water in reach of all animals confined. This calls 
for water storage. 


Written to the farmer, it reads like this: 


As you change your type of farming to include 
more livestock you may need a better water sup- 
ply. Wherever you keep your stock, in meadows or 
pastures, you need a good supply of water. Usually 
you will have to build a pond for storage. 


You may want to check your writing for 
human interest. Out of any 100 words, see 
how many of these you have used: 


a. All personal pronouns (which refer 
to people); 

b. All names of people; 

c. All human-interest words which refer 
to family relationships; also people (not 
peoples), folks, fellow, friend. In writing 
for a general audience, you should use as 
many as 10 personal words per 100. 


Using these three rules will make your 
writing easier to read. They are not all of 
the rules of good writing. But these are 
the ones that good writers need to observe 
to reach large numbers of people. 


Some Applications to Public Personnel 
Work 
IN PUBLIC PERSONNEL WORK the many ap- 
plications of readability measurement and 
rewriting would seem to justify appoint- 
ment of one person charged with these 
technical services. We might mention sev- 
eral places where such services are needed. 


1. Instructions accompanying examina- 
tions. These should be graded to the edu- 
cational levels of applicants. 

2. Announcement of examinations. See 
example of “Watchman” below. 

3. Service rating instructions. Special 
need to avoid ambiguity. 

4. Test items. They should be so writ- 
ten as to test the desired abilities rather 
than reading ability as such. 

5. Description of the classification plan. 
See example below. 

6. Correspondence to applicants and to 
those who have taken examinations. 

7. Form letters. Careful writing with 
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the typical reader in mind will cut down 
on the amount of follow-up and reply let- 
ters. The Alabama Income Tax Division 
saved the work of two stenographers 
merely by rewriting its form letters for 
clarity and ease of reading. The first letter 
now gets settlement from 85 per cent of 
respondents. This is not only efficiency 
and economy. It is good public relations. 

8. Annual reports which can be read by 
the average citizen contribute to an un- 
derstanding of government and _ better 
public relations. 

g. News releases should avoid the jar- 
gon of bureaucracy and be readable by 
the average citizen. 

10. Bulletins and handbooks should be 
written in the language of those who 
should read them. 


Here is an example of government writ- 
ing which caused employees to read their 
own handbook.’ 


The Merit System is your protection 
against discrimination and injustice. It 
gives you rights and privileges, which are 
yours as long as you deserve them through 
your own merit. After you have completed 
your working test period you are entitled 
to protection against certain practices 
which are common in the “Spoils System.” 


You cannot be forced to pay any po- 
litical contribution or assessment. 

You cannot be made to vote “as you 
are told.” 

You cannot be fired for failing to 
“vote right” in any election. 

You cannot be replaced by someone 
who happens to have more 
“pull.” 


You CAN be fired if you fail to earn 
this protection by your work and conduct. 
You can be fired for— 


Neglect of duties, low-grade work or 
lack of cooperation. 

Violation of rules or regulations of 
your department. 


2 Alabama State Employee’s Handbook. State 
Personnel Department, Montgomery, Alabama, 


October, 1948. 


Gross carelessness in performing your 
duties. 

Use of State equipment or supplies 
for other than State business. 

Deliberate or careless misuse of State 
equipment or supplies resulting 
in loss or damage. 

Pretending to be working and draw 
pay for any day when you are 
not actually doing a full day’s 
work, except on authorized leave. 

Claiming reimbursement for money 
not actually spent in connection 
with State business. 

Partiality, unfairness, or discourtesy 
in dealing with any citizen. 
Deliberate failure to pay your debts. 

Notoriously disgraceful conduct. 

Taking part in political campaigns 
other than by casting your vote 
or expressing your opinions pri- 
vately. 

Getting your job by using fraud or 
deliberately misstating facts. 


Some people still think that the only 
purpose of the Merit System is to give 
State employees a stranglehold on their 
jobs. This is not true. It is up to you to 
prove that the real purpose is to give you 
a chance to get and keep your job by be- 
ing courteous, fair, efficient, and honest. 


And now, just to remind ourselves that 
other writers, too, have their problems, 
here’s an example from a textbook: 


It is not intended to detail English us- 
age, or to enter into an intricate discus- 
sion of semantics, but rather to recapitu- 
late the fundamental considerations of 
greatest importance in conveying techni- 
cal intelligence with words on paper. 
Much of the material which follows may 
be considered too obvious to warrant men- 
tion. The writer’s apology for this is qualt- 
fied by the conviction that a periodic re- 
view of the canons of any art is a healthy 
exercise. 


He might have written it this way: 


This is not a complete course in English 
grammar or in semantics. I merely want 
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to review for you the principles of good 
writing. Some of them may seem too ob- 
vious to mention. But I think a review 
like this is helpful. 


But the classic example of them all is 
the re-write of the following government 
air-raid order which read: 


Such preparations shall be made as will 


completely obscure all buildings from vis. 
ibility by reason of internal and external 
illumination. Such obscuration ... ma 
be obtained either by blackout construc. 
tion or by termination of the illumination, 


When rewritten it suggested: 


Put something across the windows or 
turn out the lights. 


Before and After Examples 


THE CONTRASTED EXAMPLES given below are taken from publications of the Alabama 
State Personnel Department. The later publications show results of attention to 


readability. 





(Original) 
Classification of Positions 

The Director shall . . . ascertain and 
record the duties of each position in the 
State Service and . . . recommend to the 
Board a classification plan... . Such 
classification plan shall show each class of 
position in the State Service. . . . Each 
such class shall include positions requir- 
ing duties which are substantially similar 
in respect to the authority, responsibility, 
and character of the work required .. . 
and shall be designated by a title indica- 
tive of such duties. Each class shall be so 
defined that the same requirements as to 
education, experience, capacity, knowl- 
edge, and skill are demanded . . . for the 
proper performance of (the) duties; that 
the same tests of fitness may be used in 
choosing qualified appointees; and that 
the same schedule of pay can be made to 
apply with equity under like working 
conditions. (Title 55, Sec. 303, Code of 
Alabama, 1940.) 


Classification Plan 

Maintenance: The Director shall be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of a com- 
prehensive classification plan for positions 
in the classified service of the State. The 
classification plan shall include for each 
class of positions an appropriate title, 


(Rewrite) 
Classification of Jobs 

The law requires a “classification plan” 
covering all jobs under the merit system. 
The plan groups jobs together that: 


1. Are the same in difficulty, responsi- 
bility and kind of work; 

. Require the same kind and amount 
of training and experience to do the 
work; 

3. Should be paid at the same rate. 


ty 


It includes, for each class of jobs, a title, 
a description of the work, and a statement 
of the requirements for doing the work. 
(Annual Report, 1947, State Personnel 
Department.) 


1948 Handbook 

Classification of Jobs 

Classification Plan: The Personnel Depart- 
ment mainiains a classification plan for all 
jobs in the classified service of the State. 
The plan includes a “specification” for 
each class of positions. The specification 
consists of (1) title, (2) a description of the 
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and a specification describing the duties 
and responsibilities and containing a 
statement of minimum requirements for 
the class consisting of knowledge, skill, 
education, experience, and other qualifi- 
cations. 


duties and responsibilities, and (3) a state- 
ment of requirements, such as knowledge, 
skill, education, experience and the like. 


Job Description 


(Original) 
WATCHMAN 


CLASS DESCRIPTION: 


General Statement of Duties: Maintains 
watch over property, building, or grounds 
and does miscellaneous custodial work; or 
acts as tender on a drawbridge having no 
mechanically operated movable spans; 
does related work as required. 


Evaluation of Duties: An employee of this 
class is responsible for the protection of 
valuable property and supplies, usually 
at times when employees normally re- 
sponsible for their care and use are not 
present. When serving as a bridge tender, 
he is responsible for manipulation of the 
draw span in such a way as not to en- 
danger or greatly inconvenience river or 
highway traffic, but this involves only a 
routine manual operation and requires no 
attention to machinery. 


INTERPRETATIVE DATA: 


Examples of Duties: Stands watch at an 
assigned post or makes regular rounds of 
inspection; sees that doors and windows 
are properly shut and locked; prevents ad- 
mittance to the premises of unauthorized 
persons; investigates unusual conditions 
or disturbances; turns out lights; prevents 
damage to property; services cars and 
trucks with gas, oil, water, and air; per- 
forms janitorial work; issues supplies when 
emergency work requires them at times 
other than when the storeroom is norm- 


(Rewrite) 
WATCHMAN 


CLASS DESCRIPTION: 


Duties: On this job you will have to watch 
over property to see that it is safe. You 
may have to watch around buildings and 
grounds and do some jobs that keep the 
property in good condition. One kind of 
watchman’s job is working a drawbridge 
and keeping it in good working order. 


Evaluation of Duties: You will have to 
take care of valuable property when the 
regular workmen are not on the job. 

If you are a bridge tender, you have to 
work the draw-bridge to let boats go 
through. But you have to see that cars on 
the highway are not stopped too long. 
You must see that the bridge is safe for 
them before you open it again. On this 
job you do not have to take care of ma- 
chinery. 


INTERPRETATIVE DATA: 


Examples of Duties: Here are some of the 
things you may have to do on this job: 

1. Stand watch at a certain place, or 
walk about the property to see that every- 
thing is safe. 

2. See that doors and windows are shut 
and locked. 

3. Turn out lights that are not needed. 

4. Keep out anyone who is not supposed 
to be there. 

5. Check up on any noise or unusual 
condition. 
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ally open; answers telephones; operates 
manual signals and barricades on a draw- 
bridge; turns spans manually; keeps traffic 
moving on bridge; tends channel and sig- 
nal lights on bridge; makes reports on op- 
eration and condition of bridge; has cus- 
tody of property and equipment used in 
connection with bridge operations; does 
related work as required. 


6. Keep the property from‘ being dam. 
aged. 

7. Answer the telephone. 

8. Do janitor work. 

9. Put gas, oil, water and air in cars and 
trucks. 

ro. Give out tools and supplies if they 
are needed when the storekeeper is not on 
the job. 

11. Operate the signals and barricades 
on a drawbridge. 

12. Make reports on how the draw- 
bridge is working and what repairs are 
needed. 

13. Take care of tools and property 
used at the bridge. 

14. Do other work that needs to be 
done. 
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» be and description. For these positions the mental hospitals, three tuberculosis sana- 


need for subjective judgment is reduced 
to a minimum, the work of the classifier 
is simpler and more consistent, and em- 
ployee and public acceptance is consider- 
ably improved. Institutional power plant 
personnel fall in such a category. 

This article will explain the system used 
by the state of Michigan to classify its 
power plant personnel in the hope that 
other jurisdictions may also find it ad- 
vantageous. (It should be noted here, per- 
haps, that the methods and techniques 
employed are the same as those used in 
everyday classification work. The only dif- 
ference lies in the fact that normally the 
classifier uses one or two criteria as in- 
dices of the relative difficulty and responsi- 
bility of a specific group of positions, 
whereas in Michigan all possible objec- 
tive criteria were applied.) 


The Problem 
WHEN POSITIONS in institutional power 
plants in Michigan were first classified, 
two basic criteria were used by the classify- 
ing agency. These were: (1) cubic content 
of buildings involved, and (2) relative 
rank of institution from a patient or in- 
mate population point of view. That 
classification based on only two factors 
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tariums, three penal institutions, five 
schools for minors, and one veterans’ in- 
stitution. The age range of the buildings 
is considerable; some were built in the 
late eighteen hundreds and some were 
completed within the last ten years. 
Similarly, power plant and auxiliary 
equipment vary from the very old and 
superannuated to the latest and best 
on the market. Organization of institu- 
tional functions and scope and lines of 
responsibility runs the gamut from insti- 
tutions having responsibility only for 
power plant operation and maintenance 
to those having responsibility for all in- 
stitutional maintenance. In one case, the 
supplying of an adjacent educational in- 
stitution with heat for ten months of the 
year is a part of the responsibility of the 
power plant. Since the physical layout of 
institutions differs considerably, so do the 
resulting operational and maintenance 
problems. In the more modern plants, 
physical layout is a result of planned en- 
gineering. In older plants, such is not the 
case. In one instance a half mile separates 
the power plant and some of the institu- 
tional buildings. Finally, the differences 
in availability of commercial power and 
heat affect the need for standby equip- 
ment, related maintenance work, and the 
type and variety of power plant equip- 
ment involved. 
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Development of Present Plan 


IN EARLY 1947 work was begun on what 
resulted in the present method of classify- 
ing power plant positions. One member of 
the Classification Division was assigned to 
the work full time, and a registered engi- 
neer of the Examining Division was as- 
signed as a technical checker to integrate 
the examination program with the class- 
ification program. The services of two 
other individuals were also utilized. One 
was the mechanical engineer responsible 
for reviewing and making recommenda- 
tions, at the state level, on budgetary re- 
quests for maintenance, repair, and pur- 
chase of new power plant and related me- 
chanical equipment for all state institu- 
tions. The other was the engineer em- 
ployed by the state department of mental 
health to check on the operation of power 
plants in the state’s eleven mental hospi- 
tals. Both of these engineers were quali- 
fied, experienced, registered engineers. 

The first thing that was done was to pre- 
pare an exhaustive list of all factors that 
might affect the classification of the chief 
engineer’s position at each of the institu- 
tions. This list was submitted by the class- 
ification technician to the other three 
members of the group for individual re- 
view. At a later date a number of confer- 
ences were held in which other factors 
were suggested. Some factors were con- 
solidated, some eliminated, and some split 
into more individual or basic units. As a 
result of this winnowing process, and after 
quite a bit of by no means one-sided dis- 
cussion, six basic factors were agreed 
upon. These factors will be discussed at 
a later point in this article. 

The next step in the process was the 
work of assigning numerical weights and 
values to each of these factors for ease in 
working with them. Various weighting 
plans were submitted, analyzed, rejected, 
and reworked until one plan was derived 
that was agreed upon by all concerned. 

Now began the third and perhaps the 
most difficult step in the whole process— 
the ranking of the chief engineer positions 





of each institution. The reason for the 
difficulty lay in the fact that one of the 
six factors was based on a variable that 
could be assigned a numerical value on a 
subjective basis. In assigning this value, 
the classification technician had great diff- 
culty in getting the technical consultants 
to differentiate betweerf the position and 
the incumbent. While this problem had 
been expected, it was more of a dilemma 
than was anticipated considering the high 
calibre of the consultants. 

When this phase of the work was accom- 
plished, the remaining portion was com- 
paratively simple. Once a ranking of the 


chief engineer positions had been ob- © 


tained, a natural grouping into three 
levels of chief engineer positions was 
found to be present. (This was actually 
one level less than had been originally 
established.) By means of the normal 
classification process, the entrance level 
position in the power plants—that of the 
Power Plant Helper—had been deter- 
mined. It was then found that the organ- 
ization of power plant personnel within 
each institution followed one of three 
forms which corresponded to the three 
levels of chief engineer positions. Thus, at 
the lowest level, each shift consisted of a 
fireman, a relief fireman, an assistant, and 
a chief engineer. The bulk of the institu- 
tions were found to fall within the inter- 
mediate level. There the organization of 
power plant personnel for each shift was 
a power plant helper, a fireman, and a 
watch engineer. In addition there was, of 
course, a chief and assistant chief engineer, 
as well as relief personnel. At the highest 
level there was a fireman and a watch en- 
gineer on each shift. Helpers were em- 
ployed on the busiest shift. As at the other 
levels, there was a chief and assistant chief 
engineer in addition to relief personnel. 
The internal relations in level that 
were worked out resulted in the chief en- 
gineer at the lowest level being equal to 
the assistant chief engineer at the inter- 
mediate level and one level below the 
assistant chief engineer of the highest 
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level. Another result of the work of the 
classifying group was the general agree- 
ment that the duties and responsibilities 
of the helpers, firemen, and watch engi- 
neers were approximately equal from a 
classification point of view regardless of 
the institution concerned. Only in the 
chief and assistant chief engineer posi- 
tions did the six allocation factors have 
any differentiating effect. 


The Factors 

As HAS BEEN INDICATED ABOVE, six factors 
were finally determined to be basic in 
properly classifying the chief engineer po- 
sitions. They are: (1) population, (2) 
cubic content of buildings, (3) fuel con- 
sumption, (4) plant valuation, (5) value 
of services rendered, and (6) a contin- 
gency factor. In detail, these factors were 
as follows: 

Population. This factor included not 
only the wards, inmates. or patients but 
also the number of employees working 
at the institution. In the discussion lead- 
ing to the establishment of these factors, 
it was at first suggested that only those em- 
ployees who lived at the institution be 
counted. However, it was finally agreed 
that all employees be considered in order 
to reflect the total number of individuals 
for whom services were rendered. 

Cubic content of buildings. Here were 
included the number of cubic feet re- 
quiring heat and light. A portion of the 
basic data on hand was found to be er- 
roneous in that some chief engineers had 
included space taken up by floors, ceil- 
ings, and walls in the cubic content of 
buildings. This required a complete re- 
survey of all submitted data involved in 
this factor and resulted in some changes. 
Also, it was finally decided to include 
cubic content figures of large field houses 
and swimming pools even though they 
were not in full, daytime use, since fuel 
consumption would readily reflect usage. 

Fuel consumption. In considering this 
factor, the first question to arise was the 


problem of equating the three types of 
fuel used at state institutions—lump coal, 
powdered coal, and oil. The answer to 
this question was quickly given by the 
engineers. It was to equate the units of 
fuel used to B.T.U.’s. In final use, conver- 
sion was made to tons of lump coal. The 
other question to arise was whether a 
chief engineer whose plant was operated 
more efficiently than another’s would be 
penalized in the total rating by having a 
lower fuel consumption. A check of actual 
operating efficiency of the various power 
plants disclosed that where the plant was 
more efficient, newer, costlier equipment 
was invariably involved. Since the cost of 
equipment was also considered as a factor, 
it was agreed that it would more than can- 
cel out this item—especially since the cost- 
of-equipment factor was assigned approx- 
imately 60 per cent more value than the 
fuel-consumption factor. 

Plant and related equipment value. 
Here, one of the basic considerations in- 
volved was which price to use, original 
cost or replacement cost. In order to as- 
sure a more consistent and equitable fig- 
ure, the value used was one computed on 
a replacement basis. 

Value of services rendered. This item 
reflected the cost of obtaining power, heat, 
and water from outside sources if pur- 
chased at the prevailing rate. There was 
considerable discussion about the inclu- 
sion of this item. It was argued, for ex- 
ample, that this was a duplication of some 
aspects of a number of the other factors. 
However, it was finally agreed that there 
was a sufficient element of the unique in 
this factor to include it as a separate en- 
tity. The final point in the discussion that 
tipped the scales in favor of inclusion was 
that it was the only direct dollar value 
check on the results of the work of the 
power plant. 

Contingency factor. In this factor were 
grouped all those items which rested bas- 
ically upon subjective evaluations. It was 
subdivided into three parts: (1) Age of 
plant and equipment, (2) Layout of in- 
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stitution and distance from _ standby 
sources, and (3) Special factors. 

Evaluation of the first item was subjec- 
tive because the age of equipment and the 
condition of equipment varies with usage. 
Thus, only a good guess based on subjec- 
tive averaging could be derived. While 
the second item, plant layout and near- 
ness to standby sources, was readily de- 
terminable, the value to be assigned to 
this factor for each institution was again 
only an informed guess. The third factor 
was used sparingly and only where there 
was complete agreement between all three 
engineers. Considerations involved here 
are those typified by the following two 
examples: 

1. An institution located on the out- 
skirts of a small town serves as a standby 
source of power for the town. Need for 
adequate maintenance of both operating 
and substitute equipment is definitely of 
greater significance in this position. Fur- 
ther, it places a greater responsibility and 
consequence of error on the position. 

2. In the case of the institution with 
the power plant about half a mile from 
some of the buildings, the maintenance of 
a half-mile tunnel and steam line makes 
for greater difficulty than would be re- 
flected merely in the cost of tunnel and 
steam line. 


The Application of the Factors 


IN ASSIGNING numerical weights to these 
factors, another element of the subjective 
appeared. However, it should be borne in 
mind that results were obtained from a 
combination of three qualified registered 
engineers who not only knew the power 
plants concerned, but were also well ac- 
quainted with comparable operations in 
private industry. No claim is made that 
the weights assigned are absolutely accu- 
rate. All that is claimed for them is that 
they are the best obtainable at the pres- 
ent time. 

The following table presents the weights 
for each of the six factors: 


Weights Assigned to Power Plant 
Classification Factors 








Factor Points Units per Point 
Population 15 500 persons 
Cubic Content of Bldgs. 30 1,000,000 cu. ft. 
Fuel Consumption 25 1500 tons of 

lump coal or 
equivalent 

Plant and Equipment 

Value 40 $50,000 
Value of Services 

Rendered 45 $250,000 
Contingency Factor 

Age 10 ees 

Layout and location 10 ———= 

Special factors 10 —- 


In every instance the maximum number 
of points was deliberately set high 
enough to make it impossible for any one 
institution to achieve the maximum. In 
doing this, an assumption was made that 
No institution would become so large that 
it would have more than approximately 
6000 patients or inmates and employees. 


Experience in Use 


ALTHOUGH this method of classifying 
power plant positions has not been in ef- 
fect very long (approximately two years), 
it has already shown results in two direc- 
tions. The number of reallocation re- 
quests at the supervisory level has dropped 
significantly. Where such requests have 
occurred, reference to a table showing 
statewide comparison of institutional 
power plants on the basis of the factors 
here described has been more than satis- 
factory. Such comparison is easily under- 
stood by the laymen who may serve on 
classification review boards. Similarly, 
the employees concerned have as yet been 
unable to find a flaw in the procedure. 
As was indicated at the beginning of 
this discussion, no contention is made 
that all subjectivity is eliminated by use 
of this method of position classification. 
Actually, subjective judgments have been 
present at three significant points in the 
process: (1) in the choice of factors in- 
volved; (2) in the choice of numerical 
weights; and (3) in the application of the 
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numerical weight to one of the six factors. 
However, even with this much of the sub- 
jective element present, the six-factor 
method does a better job than the two- 
factor method. Although the two factors 
used in the past were certainly objective, 
a whole area of other basic allocation 
data was lumped into an_ intangible 
weight and used on a purely subjective 
basis. This subjective area oftentimes out- 
weighed the objective factors. If the two 
factors used in the past had been enough 


of an indicator to classify this type of po- 
sition properly, then it would not have 
been necessary to use the technique de- 
scribed in this article. 

It is realized that allocation factors af- 
fecting power plant positions vary some- 
what from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 
However, it is hoped that the method of 
attack and perhaps some of the mechanics 
used in the state of Michigan may be help- 
ful to other agencies in coping with sim- 
ilar problems. 








A Public Health 


Trainee Program. . 


- « « WALTER J. WOLPERT 
AND ROBERT HOSS 





UBLIC HEALTH is a rather unique inter- 

professional alliance, a coalition of 
medicine, engineering, nursing, and ed- 
ucation. Throughout this vocational pan- 
orama appear highly specialized technical 
positions. The entrance level positions in 
all of these fields are similar in the degree 
of their demands upon the training and 
skill of the new employee. Sound person- 
nel practice therefore necessitates uniform- 
ity of entrance requirements, salary 
ranges, and promotional opportunity 
among these specialized activities. Success- 
ful recruitment is to a large extent de- 
pendent upon the flexibility of the en- 
trance level training program. 

Acting on the recommendation of the 
classification staff, the Indiana Personnel 
Board in March, 1946, established the 
Public Health Trainee I classification 
with a salary range of $175 to $250 per 
month. (The text of the class specification 
appears at the end of this article.) This 
action consolidated six previous classifica- 
tions—Public Health Sanitarian I, Bac- 
teriologist I, Serologist I, Sanitary Engi- 
neer I, Health Educator I, and Chemist 
I. By establishing a single class for en- 
trance level positions, the State Board of 
Health hoped to obtain the necessary uni- 
formity and at the same time set the stage 
for more satisfactory recruitment. 

Class specifications set up for Public 
Health Trainee I emphasize the training 
aspects of the job and provide for promo- 
tion to the higher level position after the 
satisfactory completion of the one- to two- 
year training period. A new employee in 
this classification may be assigned to any 
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one of several operating units, depending 
upon which one will best utilize his col- 
lege training. 

The class specification for the position 
of Public Health Trainee contains the 
following statement: “Employees will be 
retained on the trainee level for a mini- 
mum period of one year up to a maximum 
period of two years, at which time incum- 
bents must qualify themselves through ex- 
amination for the next higher level.” Pro- 
motion is not automatic upon the conclu- 
sion of the training period. Only those 
trainees whose work is satisfactory to the 
supervisor and who can successfully pass a 
promotional examination for the III level 
position are eligible for promotion. If an 
employee does unsatisfactory work, or 
does not merit promotion to a higher level 
position at the end of the training period, 
he is to be released. 

Provision is included in the class specifi- 
cation authorizing the State Health Com- 
missioner to transfer trainees between op- 
erational units as long as their college 
training is appropriate to the position to 
which they will be transferred. This pro- 
vision enables greater flexibility in proper 
assignment of new employees. If personal 
differences arise between the supervisor 
and the trainee, there is an opportunity to 
make a change without the necessity of a 
new examination being involved. 

Since the Public Health Trainee class 
has been in existence, the pay plan has 
been changed so that the salary range is 
now $175 to $275 per month. In Septem- 
ber, 1948, minimum requirements were 
revised slightly. Originally, they called for 
a major in particular fields. This require- 
ment was eliminated and specialization 
substituted, thus making possible more 
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liberal interpretation and a larger num- 
ber of applicants. 


The Trainee Group 


To DETERMINE the results of the recruit- 
ment program subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the Public Health Trainee class, 
a survey was made of all employees who 
had been employed in this class. A total 
of eighty-one employees have actually 
worked under this classification. ‘Twenty 
employees who were working at the time 
the classification of Public Health Trainee 
I was created were not included in this 
survey. For them the establishment of the 
position merely involved a change of class 
title. The remaining sixty-one trainees— 
thirty-six men and twenty-five women— 
were from twenty-one different colleges 
and universities. Seven had attended col- 
leges outside the state of Indiana. The 
greatest number, twenty-one, attended 
Purdue University, although almost every 
college in Indiana was represented. Four- 
teen of the trainees were chemistry majors, 
and fifteen different college majors were 
listed. 

The average starting salary was $210.41. 
During the time this classification has 
been used, the starting salaries have been 
consistently raised and new trainees are 
currently being started at $225 or above. 
This has been necessary in order to meet 
the rising starting scale for college grad- 
uates. Of sixty-one trainees, forty-five, or 
almost seventy-five per cent, are still em- 
ployed by the State Board of Health. As 
a group, they have worked an average of 
twelve and one-half months. An analysis 
of the reasons for resignation reveals that 
fifty-four per cent left to accept other em- 
ployment, with the remainder leaving for 
various personal reasons. 

Thirteen of the sixty-one employees 
have been promoted to higher level po- 
sitions. This represents thirty-three per 
cent of the number of trainees still em- 
ployed. Promotions have been made after 
approximately one year of service with the 
State Board of Health. 

Seven different units of the State Board 


of Health have employed trainees—Labo- 
ratories, Dairy Products, Food and Drug, 
Sanitary Engineering, Health Education, 
Venereal Disease Control, and Industrial 
Hygiene. The Bureau of Laboratories has 
used the largest number—twenty-six, of 
which eleven were employed in the bac- 
teriology unit. 

In connection with the examination for 
the classification, the State Personnel Di- 
vision has used a general intelligence test 
and an oral interview. The wide variety 
of academic backgrounds and the number 
of different phases of the public health 
program to which they were assigned 
made any other procedure impractical. 

In Indiana, for a number of years, staff 
members of the State Board of Health 
have maintained an excellent working re- 
lationship with the department heads and 
faculty members of the various colleges 
and universities throughout the state. In 
many instances, they have served as lec- 
turers and instructors. Since they have 
come to know the college and university 
department heads, they have used their 
contacts to secure many well-qualified 
young college graduates for positions in 
the Indiana Public Health Program. 

Our experience with the single class 
plan for all beginning technical positions 
in the State Health Department has con- 
vinced us that it provides the fairest and 
most easily administered program for re- 
cruiting, training, and promoting these 
young men and women. 


PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINEE I 


Kind of Work. Professional, scientific or tech- 
nical work at the beginning level in one of the 
divisions of the State Board of Health. 


Distinguishing Features of Work. Trainees are 
selected for this work on a competitive basis and 
are assigned to one of the subdivisions for training 
and assimilation of public health practices and 
theories. Assignments are made on the basis of 
appropriate college training. Work is performed 
under close supervision and guidance with definite 
preparation for advancement to the next higher 
level in the division concerned. Trainees work in 
the central office and the field as required. Work 
performed is of a responsible kind and incumbents 
must demonstrate ability to assimilate instruction 
given. Trainees work in any one of the following 
divisions: Sanitary Engineering, Laboratories, Milk 
and Dairy Products, Foods and Drugs, Dentistry, 
Industrial Hygiene, Health Education, Maternal 
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and Child Health, Communicable Disease or Ve- 
nereal Disease, and other divisions if necessary. In 
the event of inadaptability in the division to which 
originally assigned and at the discretion of the 
heads of the divisions concerned and the State 
Health Commissioner, transfer between divisions 
is authorized so long as the required college train- 
ing is appropriate to the division to which transfer 
is contemplated. Employees will be retained on the 
trainee level for a minimum period of one year 
up to a maximum period of two years, at which 
time incumbents must qualify themselves through 
examinations for the next higher level. The train- 
ing period begins as of the date the incumbent’s 
name is placed on the pay roll. 


Examples of Work. Beginning level work in the 
division to which assigned. 


Requirements for Work. Fundamental knowl- 
edge of a chosen field as evidenced by completion 
of college training. 

Ability to receive instruction pertaining to pub- 
lic health and to assimilate and apply such in- 
struction. 

Physical strength sufficient to perform the nor- 
mal duties of the work to which assigned. 


Minimum Educational Requirements (for po- 
sitions not requiring a state license). Graduation 
from an accredited four year college with speciali- 
zation in one of the following fields: public health 
engineering, sanitary engineering, chemical engi- 
neering, chemistry, a biological science, dairy tech. 
nology, industrial engineering, or foods and nutrj- 
tion. 

(For positions requiring a state license). For 
health educators: eligibility for a license to teach 
health education, physical education, home eco. 
nomics, or biology in the state; or eligibility for a 
license to teach the social sciences provided the 
minor course work has been in one of the above 
mentioned fields. 

A degree in public health education may be sub- 
stituted for the license requirement. 

Formal training required will be identical to 
that preparatory for licensing in the above fields, 


Examinations. Examinations for these positions 
will be given as deemed necessary. Applicants must 
have completed training within the two years pre- 
ceding the examination announcement. Examina- 
tions will consist of mental alertness and intelli- 
gence tests and oral interviews. 
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Public Service Prestige: 


Problem and Paradox ... 


SIDNEY MAILICK 





T A PRESS CONFERENCE a few months 
: eal President Truman remarked that 
there will always be changes in the per- 
sonnel of the federal government because 
it takes an iron man with an elephant 
hide to work for the government, and the 
pay is not worth the ribbing he has to 
take. Commented Time magazine, “Last 
week though the leather folder on the 
President’s desk fattened with candidates 
for government jobs, there was a painful 
shortage of iron men with elephant hides.” 


Why Is Government Work Unpopular? 


Wuy bo competent men shy away from 
key government positions? One answer 
may lie in the negative prestige of public 
employment in the eyes of the average 
American. That such a paradoxical atti- 
tude does exist is attested by the fact that 
reliable studies conducted during the past 
twenty years have uniformly pointed to 
the following general conclusion: 


The prestige of government employ- 
ment as a whole has never been high and, 
outside of certain elective positions, gov- 
ernment jobs rank low in the public es- 
teem when compared with similar posi- 
tions in private employment. 


This generalization is made even more 
striking if we examine a few additional 
statistics. Only a small percentage of 
American scientists prefer a career in the 
public service over a comparable career 
in private industry. Only a small minority 
of the nation’s college students would pre- 
fer to work for the federal government. 
Only 12 to 14 per cent of the general pub- 





@ SIDNEY MAILICK is a Research Examiner on the 
staff of the Chicago Civil Service Commission. The 
views expressed in this article are those of the 
author, and do not necessarily represent the official 
views of the Civil Service Commission. 


lic feel that qualified young men would 
be likely to make the “best living” over a 
period of time working for the govern- 
ment. Eight out of every ten residents of 
Washington, D.C. not employed by the 
government would rather not work for 
the government. These statistics should 
arouse considerable interest and specula- 
tion. At any rate, the recognition of the 
fact that attitudes such as these are held by 
many citizens is stimulating further re- 
search in this area and, more importantly, 
is serving to influence people to examine 
the reasons why the prestige of public em- 
ployment is low. 

The importance of investigating the 
prestige of public employment has long 
been recognized. In terms of empirical 
investigation, Leonard D. White did the 
pioneer research in this area in 1927, and 
the Hoover Commission has just recently 
concluded a detailed study of the subject. 
Between these years, several other such 
research experiments were carried out. 

Several factors led these researchers to 
believe that the study of the prestige of 
public employment was important. It was 
assumed by these investigators, in the first 
place, that the prestige factor conditions 
the morale of the public servant. Thus, 
one underlying assumption of all of the 
experiments was that if the prestige of 
government employment is high, the pub- 
lic servant will be more likely to take 
pride in his organization; conversely a 
low prestige will tend to discourage high 
standards and esprit de corps.? It was also 

* These statistics were taken from the results of 
studies presented in the Appendices, Report of the 
Personnel Policy Committee, Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch, Appendix C, 
“Studies in the Prestige of Federal Employment,” 
October, 1948 (mimeographed). 

*It is true that assumptions such as these them- 


selves need empirical verification. Nevertheless, 
they are usually accepted as sound common sense. 
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felt that a high prestige attaching to the 
public service would serve to aid recruit- 
ment, selection, and retention of top-grade 
personnel. Thus, it was believed that a 
high level of prestige would tend to moti- 
vate capable men and women to seek jobs 
in the public service and to make public 
service work a lifelong career. 

Evidence for this assumption was taken 
from the experience of the Western Euro- 
pean countries. For the most part, in 
Twentieth Century England, France, and 
Germany, government service had a high 
prestige value attaching to it. What seemed 
to follow from this high prestige was that, 
in general, the standards of public service 
in these countries were maintained at a 
high level and, of equal importance, the 
most promising students tended to seek 
careers in the public service upon com- 
pletion of their university training.* Of 
course, the claim was not made that the 
prestige factor was the sole cause of these 
positive results nor even that the prestige 
factor was all “cause” and not, rather, par- 
tially the “effect” of the positive forces 
themselves. Nevertheless, it was contended 
that even though a high prestige is usually 
the end product of efficient recruitment, 
promotion, retention, and high morale, 
the prestige factor is important also as a 
“resultant cause” of still further improved 
recruitment, promotion, etc. 

Furthermore, it was believed that, in 
some measure at least, the success of a 
system of career service is connected with 
the prestige of that service. For inherent 
in a well-functioning system of career serv- 
ice is the recognition of ability and the 
assumption that superior ability and per- 
formance will be the basis for selection 


°In this connection, it should be pointed out, 
many political scientists maintain that in France 
and in Germany especially, there was perhaps too 
much prestige attached to the public service and 
that too large a proportion of the best talent went 
into so-called “unproductive work.” Also, prestige 
may have been so great as to have the psychologi- 
cal effect of making government workers feel su- 
perior to the rest of the population, and they often 
acted more like rulers than employees. With re- 
gard to the German civil service, a current need is 
to retrain German officials and teach them the 
“proper role” of the public servant. 


es 


and promotion. In order to attract supe- 
rior ability, however, applicants must be- 
lieve public employment to be a worth- 
while life work and must attach to the 
public service a relatively high prestige 
value. 

These, then, were some of the reasons 
why investigators believed that the study 
of the prestige of public employment is 
important. We shall briefly examine some 
of the research experiments that have 
been conducted, assess their conclusions, 
and evaluate their findings. 


Research on Prestige of Government 
Employment 

SEVERAL different types of research studies 
on the prestige of government employ- 
ment have been made. Of great impor- 
tance has been the research conducted by 
investigators working out of various uni- 
versities. Important also have been the 
investigations made by official or quasi- 
official agencies, such as the studies made 
by the Hoover Commission or those con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Civil 
Service Assembly. Still another significant 
group of investigations have been made 
by the commercial organizations specializ- 
ing in the polling of public opinion. In- 
stead of trying to examine all of the re- 
search that has been made, we shall 
attempt to examine only a few investiga- 
tions falling under each category. 

Professor Leonard D. White of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was the first to study 
empirically the prestige of public employ- 
ment.* In 1927, he investigated the pres- 
tige value of municipal employment in 
the city of Chicago. In this study he com- 
pared the prestige value of municipal em- 
ployment with that of corresponding 
private, commercial, and industrial em- 
ployment. In 1932, Professor White 
studied the prestige of public employment 
in the country as a whole. Among the 
techniques he used were a questionnaire, 


*Leonard D. White, The Prestige Value of Pub- 
lic Employment (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929), and Leonard D. White, Further Con- 
tributions to the Prestige Value of Public Employ- 
ment (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932). 
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a rating scale, and a word-association test. 

In 1947, the writer conducted an inves- 
tigation of the prestige of municipal em- 

loyment in the eyes of social science stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago and the 
University of Cincinnati.5 The purpose of 
this study was to compare the attitudes of 
students who had had contact with munic- 
ipal government in Chicago with the atti- 
tudes of students who had had contact 
with municipal administration in Cincin- 
nati. The techniques employed included 
a questionnaire, a rating scale, and a series 
of case study essays. 

As an example of research conducted by 
official and semiofficial agencies, we may 
cite the studies made in 1941 under the 
auspices of the Committee on Public Re- 
lations of Public Personnel Agencies of 
the Civil Service Assembly in cooperation 
with the Cincinnati Civil Service Com- 
mission.6 These experiments were in- 
tended to sample attitudes towards the 
public service, in general, as well as the 
reaction of those reading the annual re- 
port of the Commission. A scale using the 
Likert technique consisting of thirteen 
questions was used. It should be men- 
tioned that the primary interest of the 
Committee was to demonstrate methods of 
attitude testing rather than to sound out 
the opinions of residents of Cincinnati in 
a comprehensive manner. A second exam- 
ple of research carried out by an official 
agency is the work of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, which conducted a study of the 
prestige of federal employment in 1948. 
The opinions secured by the Hoover Com- 
mission Personnel Policy Committee were 
primarily those of present, former, and 
prospective employees in professional, sci- 
entific, and administrative occupations. 

Several studies of the prestige of public 
employment have been made by the “‘poll- 
sters.” Examples of these include the na- 


*Sidney Mailick, Student Evaluations of the 
Prestige Value of Public Employment (Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis, University of Chicago Li- 
brary, 1947). 

®* Committee on Public Relations of Public Per- 
sonnel Agencies, William E. Mosher, Chairman, 
Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies 
(Chicago: Civil Service Assembly, 1941). 


tional opinion polls conducted by the Elmo 
Roper organization in 1945 and 1946; a 
nation-wide poll of colleges, high school, 
and grammar school students made by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion in 
1947; a poll conducted in 1947 for the 
President’s Scientific Research Board 
among 547 American scientists; a poll of 
residents of Washington, D. C., made in 
1947 and reported in the Washington 
Post; and a national study conducted in 
June, 1948, by the Psychological Corpora- 
tion. 

These investigations have concentrated 
on the prestige of municipal employment 
(as represented by such cities as Chicago 
and Cincinnati) and the prestige of na- 
tional employment. In general, little work 
seems to have been done with regard to 
the prestige of government employment in 
small towns, rural areas, and at the state 
level. 

It seems as though the information that 
has been gathered up to this point is re- 
liable and that quite sound sampling tech- 
niques have been used in the collection 
of the data. Nevertheless, the writer would 
suggest that in the researches of the future 
even more improved methods be em- 
ployed, for example techniques of atti- 
tude measurement such as those perfected 
by Thurstone and Likert. Also, it might 
prove valuable for researchers to “go out 
into the field” to study such problems as 
prestige and morale through the use of 
methods like participant observation and 
intensive interviewing.’ In general, how- 
ever, what would prove most valuable 
would be the development of techniques 
which predict intended behavior more ac- 
curately rather than rely solely on mere 


‘On this point see the work that is being done 
by the Committee on Human Relations in Indus- 
try at the University of Chicago, especially Wil- 
liam Foote Whyte, “Corner Boys: A Study of 
Clique Behavior,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVI (March, 1941), pp. 647-64; William Foote 
Whyte (Ed.), Industry and Society (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 1946); Burleigh B. 
Gardner and William Foote Whyte, “Methods for 
the Study of Human Relations in Industry,” 
American Sociological Review, X1 (October, 1946), 
pp. 506-12; Burleigh B. Gardner, Human Relations 
in Industry (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1945); and the works of Elton Mayo. 
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verbal statements of attitudes. By the use 
of these methods we could determine with 
greater accuracy what exactly the prestige 
of public employment is and what the 
various prestige determinants are. 

Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the information presented 
to us by these studies is reliable and in- 
dicative, at the very least, of basic trends 
of attitude and belief. At any rate, we 
have sufficient corroborating evidence to 
warrant making some general conclusions 
with a certain amount of assurance. 


Results of Research on Prestige of 
Government Employment 

OuR INFORMATION with regard to the pres- 
tige of municipal employment has been 
obtained, in the main, from studies of 
such cities as Chicago and Cincinnati. In 
general, it can be said that two decades 
ago, the prestige of Chicago city employ- 
ment was not very high. In the case of 
Professor White’s study, the net result of 
the opinions of 4,680 persons was to give a 
prestige index of —14.06, on a scale run- 
ning from —100 to +100.8 Thus, the broad 
result of the study indicated that the pres- 
tige of Chicago municipal employment 
among the persons interviewed was less 
favorable than that of private employ- 
ment. Wrote Professor White, in summing 
up the results of his first inquiry: “Em- 
ployment by the city of Chicago appar- 
ently tends to command the respect of the 
immature, the uneducated, the foreign- 
born, and the laboring people. Among 
persons of maturity of judgment, substan- 
tial education, native to Chicago, high in 
the economic and business world, a posi- 
tion with the city of Chicago is normally 
rated as one of low prestige.® 

Certain significant differentials were re- 
vealed. As a group, women tended to show 
more positive attitudes towards Chicago 

* Professor White erected a scale ranging from 
—100 to +100. Positions on this scale were de- 
rived by observing the difference between the 
actual percentage preference for the city or private 
positions and the neutral position, 50 per cent, 
and then by multiplying this difference by 2. 


* Leonard D. White, The Prestige Value of Pub- 
lic Employment, p. 144. 


city employment than did men. The pres. 
tige of municipal employment in Chicago 
tended to vary inversely with increasing 
age and with increasing education. With 
regard to an occupation differential, the 
members of executive-proprietor profes- 
sions had far less regard for city employees 
than did skilled and unskilled laborers, 
Foreign-born citizens and citizens whose 
parents were of foreign birth had more 
favorable attitudes toward municipal em- 
ployees than did native citizens. Interest- 
ingly enough, Professor White found that 
even in those cases where personal contact 
with municipal employees had been satis- 
factory, citizen attitudes continued to re- 
main unfavorable. In general, then, a ma- 
jority of the citizens of Chicago in the late 
1920's believed that private employees 
were more efficient, honest, and courteous 
than municipal employees. 

In his study of the nation as a whole 
made in 1932, Professor White found a 
more friendly attitude towards municipal 
employment, the prestige index being 
+10.20. However, despite the fact that 
this prestige index apparently reflected 
greater confidence in certain aspects of 
municipal government in other commu- 
nities, opinion was strongly against mu- 
nicipal employees on the fundamentals of 
efficiency, honesty, and courtesy. Also, in 
other parts of his schedules, Professor 
White found that the nation as a whole 
tended to confirm on a national scale the 
ill-repute of municipal employees discov- 
ered in the first instance in Chicago. 
Therefore, the general conclusion that can 
be derived from both studies is that two 
decades ago the prestige of municipal em- 
ployment in Chicago was low and, in the 
nation as a whole, the prestige level was 
only somewhat less unfavorable. 

With regard to the prestige of munici- 
pal employment in the city of Cincinnati, 
the Committee on Public Relations of 
Public Personnel Agencies found that the 
citizens sampled were mildly favorable to 
the conduct of the personnel service in 
Cincinnati and that adverse criticism did 


not reach serious proportions. In general, 
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few of the citizens seemed to be either ex- 
tremely favorably or unfavorably inclined 
towards the civil service system, the ma- 
jority being moderately favorably im- 
pressed. 

Investigating student attitudes toward 
Chicago and Cincinnati municipal em- 
ployees in 1947, the writer found that, in 
most instances, the negative attitudes dis- 
covered by Professor White continued to 
prevail. The prestige index of the Chicago 
students was found to be -8.50, slightly 
more positive than that found by Profes- 
sor White, but still decidedly unfavorable. 
In general, the large majority of Chicago 
students accorded private employment 
greater prestige than they accorded Chi- 
cago city employment. However, the pres- 
tige index of municipal employment in 
Cincinnati was found to be + 3.58, thus 
indicating that Cincinnati students had 
more favorable impressions of their mu- 
nicipal employees than had Chicago stu- 
dents. In the Chicago experiment (and to 
a lesser degree in the Cincinnati experi- 
ment) it was discovered that even those 
students who were planning to enter the 
public employ did not regard current city 
employees favorably, though it was true 
that, as a group, their opinions were more 
favorable than students planning to enter 
nonpublic occupations. It was discovered 
also that most of the early childhood im- 
pressions of and experiences with munici- 
pal employees had been favorable; with 
increasing maturity a certain amount of 
disillusionment took place and unfavor- 
able opinions tended to crystallize. Lastly, 
a majority of the students not openly hos- 
tile to city employment were found to be 
indifferent, having little interest in the 
subject. 

With regard to the prestige of federal 
employment, Professor White, in 1932, 
discovered that the federal service had the 
highest prestige, the states, the next high- 
est, and the cities, the lowest prestige 
value. Nevertheless, as indicated above, 
recent research has revealed the fact that 
even the federal government suffers from 


a low prestige. 


These, then, are some of the results of 
the experiments that have been made up 
to this point. While we have collected a 
significant store of information, it would 
be wise to regard these results as tenta- 
tively correct, the best material collected 
to date. The results need further testing 
and substantiation. Furthermore, we lack 
any substantial data with regard to the 
prestige of government employment in 
small towns, in rural areas, and at the 
state level. 

Recent research has also yielded consid- 
erable information with regard to the atti- 
tudes of certain specialized “publics.” For 
example, only a small minority of Ameri- 
can scientists indicated that they would 
prefer to work for the federal government. 
Similarly, the unfavorable attitudes of col- 
lege students can be seen from the fact 
that only a small minority (28%) would 
care to work for the federal government.” 
Furthermore, college students completing 
a professional, scientific, or technical edu- 
cation are much less interested in govern- 
ment employment than are other students. 
College seniors were found to have the 
following opinions with regard to employ- 
ment incentives furnished by the govern- 
ment and private business. They believed 
that government surpasses private busi- 
ness in respect to job security, opportuni- 
ties for public service, and leave and re- 
tirement benefits; however, only the first 
of these was considered by college seniors 
to be a major incentive. In the opinion of 
these students, government is considered 
worse than private business on the two 
most important factors—salary and promo- 
tional opportunity—and is given a low rat- 
ing on incentives to improve efficiency. 
Finally, these students considered govern- 
ment to be about the same as private busi- 
ness with regard to interesting associations 
and work, opportunities for personal de- 
velopment, prestige and recognition, and 
calibre of associates. The Hoover Com- 
mission report points out that a high de- 

Tt is true, however, that preferences for gov- 


ernment employment among grammar and high 
school students were decidedly higher (40%). 
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gree of uncertainty exists in the minds of 
those students not having definitely un- 
favorable impressions. Also, reports the 
Commission, there is a surprising lack of 
information among these students with 
regard to employment opportunities and 
practices in the federal service. 

Interesting, also, are the attitudes of for- 
mer top-level government employees. Few 
such governmental executives would vol- 
untarily return to government service, and 
they would not advise others to seek a 
federal career. Furthermore, the degree of 
negative opinion is heavily weighted by 
those who held professional and scientific 
positions in the federal service. 


Prestige Determinants 


SOME RESEARCH PROJECTS have attempted 
to go beyond the assessment of the pres- 
tige of public employment and have tried 
to isolate the determinants of the prestige 
value. Thus, Professor White attempted 
to analyze the various factors condition- 
ing attitudes towards Chicago municipal 
employment. The political domination of 
city employment at that time was found to 
be most important in conditioning citizen 
attitudes in a negative direction. Simi- 
larly, the continued abstention of the eco- 
nomically independent business element 
from active participation in city affairs 
and the neglect of public affairs by the 
ablest minds of the community was found 
to aggravate conditions fostering negative 
impressions. Moreover, negative attitudes 
were strengthened and nourished by a 
continually hostile press and by the gen- 
erally unpleasant atmosphere of the city 
hall and of the ‘“‘courthouse gang.” Finally, 
a general lack of esprit de corps on the 
part of municipal employees themselves 
was found to be both cause and effect of a 
low level of prestige. 

In the author’s experiment with Uni- 
versity of Chicago students, an attempt 
was made to isolate those factors making 
for positive or negative prestige evalua- 
tions. The factors inherent in Chicago city 
employment that were found to condition 
student opinion in a negative direction 


included, in a foremost capacity, those of 
“political domination” and the spoils sys- 
tem. Correlated with these factors were 
political selection and promotion of em- 
ployees and the uncertainty of tenure, 
The low salary level attaching to many 
city jobs served to condition student atti- 
tudes unfavorably as did the low educa- 
tional requirements demanded by many 
city positions. Students were of the opin- 
ion that city jobs, in general, offer little 
opportunity for mental growth and de. 
velopment, and they objected to the mo- 
notony and routine which they felt to be 
characteristic of much municipal employ- 
ment. Finally, the students listed as im- 
portant the constant exposure to attacks 
by radio and press and the general un- 
pleasant surroundings of a city job. On 
the other hand, among the factors tending 
to elevate student prestige evaluation were 
the opportunity to render public service 
and the opportunity to earn political in- 
fluence. 

The Hoover Commission found that, 
with regard to the attitudes of government 
employees themselves, the outstanding 
reasons that former government. execu- 
tives gave for leaving government service 
were lack of personal opportunity, inade- 
quate financial reward, and undue Con- 
gressional criticism. It was also discovered 
that top career officials presently employed 
by the federal government are motivated 
primarily by nonfinancial considerations 
such as public service, job security, in- 
teresting work, calibre of associates, and 
prestige and recognition, thus differing 
from former employees and college sen- 
iors. The Commission discovered that dis- 
satisfaction with Congressional criticism 
is the strongest negative feeling encoun- 
tered among top-career employees. A re- 
cent poll by the Atomic Scientists of 
Chicago among its membership reveals 
interesting evidence of the immediate ef- 
fect of Congressional criticism on the gov- 
ernment’s prestige as an employer. The 
great majority of the scientists polled indi- 
cated that the recent investigation of Dr. 
Condon by a Congressional committee 
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ts 
made them reluctant to accept govern- 
ment employment.1! 


Evaluation of Research Findings 

THE RESEARCH experiments described 
above have yielded a considerable amount 
of significant information. It is important 
that we know that the prestige of public 
employment is, in general, unfavorable. 
This is so because a low level of prestige 
means a limited drawing power in the 
field of recruitment and is also apt to re- 
sult in a low level of morale on the part of 
the public employee. 

It is quite significant, moreover, that 
individuals who had had satisfactory ex- 
periences with public employees contin- 
ued to hold their unfavorable attitudes. 
It thus appears that conditions of govern- 
ment employment create a stereotype suf- 
ficiently powerful to counteract occasional 
satisfactory personal experiences. If the 
calibre of some of our municipal employ- 
ees is low, that situation must be im- 
proved. But if the fault lies not with the 
employee, if the employee renders a satis- 
factory performance, and the public in 
general still continues to distrust him and 
to regard municipal employment unfavor- 
ably, then a public relations job is needed. 
This type of public opinion must be re- 
shaped. 

Interesting, also, was the fact that Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati students tended to 
be more favorably inclined towards their 
municipal services than did University of 
Chicago students. While it is true that 
Cincinnati students were on the whole 


“ With regard to the general problem of prestige 
determinants, W. S. Andress, in an article entitled 
“What Price Prestige?” in Personnel Administra- 
tion, January 1949, attempts to isolate various fac- 
tors which he believes cause federal employment 
to have a low prestige. Among the factors he cites 
are the belief that the government employee “costs 
the public money” and therefore a certain amount 
of resentment is built up; the unpopular (i.e. re- 
strictive) nature of the duties of some public em- 
ployees, resentment against public employees as 
agents of a bureaucratic monopoly; a certain 
amount of envy of the government employee’s 
“easy” job and (supposed) certainty of tenure; 
and, most important of all, the underlying tacit 
assumption that government employment is es- 
sentially a form of charity. 


younger than their Chicago counterparts 
and thus, according to the hypothesis that 
prestige varies inversely with age, might 
be expected to exhibit more favorable at- 
titudes, nevertheless it would seem that 
the difference in prestige must be at- 
tributed, in some measure at least, to the 
success of the city manager plan. 

Turning to the national level, of out- 
standing significance is the fact that only 
a small minority of American scientists 
would prefer a government career as op- 
posed to one in private industry. Due to 
the importance of the government em- 
ployed scientist to the national welfare, it 
is vital that the implications of these re- 
search findings be correctly assessed and 
that remedial action be taken. Correlated 
with these findings is the fact that college 
seniors completing a professional, scien- 
tific, or technical education are much less 
interested in government employment 
than are other students. It is necessary 
that the government should be able to 
recruit and retain highly qualified person- 
nel in the top scientific positions, as well 
as in the top professional and administra- 
tive posts. 

The finding uncovered by the Hoover 
Commission to the effect that there is a 
lack of information among college seniors 
with regard to employment opportunities 
and practices in the federal service calls 
for decisive action. Correct information 
must be supplied to all colleges and high 
school students, and pains should be taken 
to dispel the false notions and faulty im- 
pressions that seem to prevail. 

As is to be expected, the prestige of mu- 
nicipal employment will remain low until 
those factors fostering poor prestige, such 
as the political domination of government 
service and the spoils system, are elimi- 
nated. Much the same is true with regard 
to the prestige of the federal government. 
Greater promotional opportunity and 
more adequate pay, for example, would, 
in all probability, serve to lessen unfavor- 
able prestige evaluations. Elimination of 
undue Congressional criticism of govern- 
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ment employees might also help to raise 
the prestige of the federal service. 

Besides eliminating the factors fostering 
unfavorable prestige evaluations, we must 
turn our attention to the basic antagonism 
towards government in general which 
seems to be a major ingredient of our cul- 
tural pattern. It is important to fight the 
spoils system; but it is of even greater im- 
portance to attack those attitudes inherent 
in our culture which allow a spoils system 
to appear and become rooted. What is 
needed is a basic reorientation in our at- 
titude with regard to the proper role of 
government and business in the economy. 

These, then, are some of the implica- 
tions of the research findings that have 
been discovered thus far. We have amassed 
a considerable store of information, but 
only a beginning has been made. In the 
researches of the future, improved sam- 
pling techniques must be employed. Also, 
much remains to be done in the way of a 
more precise analysis of the prestige of 
public employment. Other areas in which 
further research would be worth while in- 
clude analyses of the prestige of public 
employment in other countries, social- 
psychological studies designed to analyze 


prestige determinants, and studies of the 
effects of shifts in policy and administra. 
tion on the prestige of public employ- 
ment. (For example, what effect does the 
municipalization or socialization of a pri- 
vate industry have on the prestige level of 
the employees of the industry?) Related to 
these areas of research in prestige deter. 
mination are companion studies of the 
morale of public employees. 

Much remains in the way of further 
analysis and research. However, the re- 
search experiments that have been made 
already convincingly attest to the low level 
of municipal and federal government 
prestige. President Truman may be cor- 
rect: It may very well be that today it does 


- take an “iron man” to work in key posi- 


tions for the government. If this really is 
the case, intensive search for “iron men” 
does not seem, to us at least, to be the 
answer. Rather, we should seek to alter 
the conditions making such a quest neces- 
sary. Elevating the prestige of government 
employment might prove most helpful to 
the accomplishment of such a goal. In- 
deed, such an aim may be impossible of 
achievement without raising the prestige 
of public employment. 
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Personnel Management 


Must Come of Age .. . 


REUBEN HORCHOW 





in the United States are heavily col- 
ored by the controversy over the terms of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Basically, however, 
the problems stem from deeper roots, roots 
which also feed and nourish other alterca- 
tions. These differences in interests are 
all manifestations of man’s attempt to 
achieve an equilibrium of adjustment to 
the world in which he finds himself. The 
struggle is a never-ending one, for the con- 
ditions created by man constantly change 
his relationships to nature and his rela- 
tionships to other men. The tempo of cul- 
tural and technological change has _ be- 
come so rapid, and periods of equilibrium 
in the world’s history have become so 
much shorter, that it seems reasonable to 
prophesy that there will no longer be 
pauses that will endure for even ten or 
twenty years. Rather, it seems certain, that 
constant and conscious adjustment will 
need to become the order of the day. 
Though the individual human being 
may long for a fixed status quo, human 
society must constantly be changing (we 
hope developing) if it and its members 
are to live. Human beings must welcome 
change and must strive to maintain such 
conditions of equilibrium and adjustment 
as will enable all of us to move with as lit- 
tle friction as possible into successive 
stages as in a flowing stream. To do so suc- 
cessfully, we must achieve an understand- 
ing of ourselves and an understanding of 
other men. 


C URRENT LABOR-MANAGEMENT relations 


The Mechanistic Approach to Human 
Relations 


IN OUR EXCEEDINGLY complex civilization, 





@ ReuBeN Horcnow is Chief, Manpower Analysis 
Section, Adjutant General’s Office, Department of 
the Army. He is currently engaged in developing 
and installing a new career and guidance program 
for enlisted men and warrant officers. 


man has come to be increasingly depend- 
ent on his fellow man. As the means of 
production are brought into increasingly 
large combinations, the social responsi- 
bility of those who control the use of the 
indispensable tools of production be- 
comes, almost in geometric proportion, 
greater. 

Machines and tools are ineffective, even 
valueless, unless the power of the human 
being is applied to them. Yet we are prone 
to forget this and to carry a mechanistic 
approach into the area of human rela- 
tions. In the field of personnel manage- 
ment, the trend has been noticeable to 
the point that those engaged in this activ- 
ity are in grave danger of losing sight of 
the real objective in a tangle of tech- 
niques. In the main, these improved tech- 
niques of selection, placement, and train- 
ing have been oriented to the mechanistic 
pole of the most efficient utilization of 
manpower for the purposes of production. 
They have been devised with the point of 
view of making the human machine func- 
tion most productively in terms of work 
output in the systems in which these hu- 
man beings are to be used. They all at- 
tempt to select and classify people on the 
basis of efficiency and have largely failed 
to appraise them in terms of their human 
and social needs. 

In the “good old days,” employer and 
employee stood in a different relationship 
than they do today. The unit was small 
and the employer was his own personnel 
man. Within the industrial mores of his 
time, many employers recognized differen- 
tials other than work output. They fre- 
quently attempted to appraise such intan- 
gible elements as interest, loyalty, and 
industry. Individual needs and personal 
responsibilities often entered into consid- 
eration in rewards and in discipline. Cer- 
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tain enterprises became known as “good 
firms to work for.” As they grew, and as 
their size and complexity forced the inter- 
position of specialized personnel manage- 
ment between the individual worker and 
top ownership or management, those or- 
ganizations remained “good firms to work 
for,” only as this same humanistic approach 
was retained. Those who did retain it have 
remained relatively free from bitter labor- 
management disputes. 

Industrial organizations whose attitudes 
have been mechanistic, who have bought 
their labor as they buy supplies and ma- 
chinery in a competitive market, have con- 
sistently been in a competitive struggle 
with their employees, with wages the chief, 
and usually the only, issue. When the 
struggle is so simplified as to center solely 
on wages—when it is bitter to the point of 
almost open warfare—it is clear that the 
total area of industrial relations is dis- 
eased, and that agreements on wages rep- 
resent merely temporary states of truce. 
In such struggles no fundamental issues 
are resolved. 


The Role of the Personnel Experts 


AND WHAT ABOUT the experts in personnel 
management? Where do they stand in the 
total picture? For the most part they are 
still using their techniques within the 
limited area of the mechanistic applica- 
tion. For the most part they have aban- 
doned the field of human-industrial rela- 
tions to a group of “industrial relations 
experts and counselors” who too often 
deal with the problems of employee unrest 
without a fundamental understanding of 
the basic causes and cures. Many of them 
are lawyers, a group which by its basic 
legalistic training is least conditioned to 
an understanding of the complex prob- 
lems involved. Many of them are people 
from the ranks of government who have 
had experience as labor conciliators and 
mediators. These latter are a more quali- 
fied group, but they are skilled in prac- 
ticing remedial medicine and lack both 
experience and training for the applica- 
tion of preventive measures. Some others 





in personnel management are _ psycholo- 
gists who should, from their training, 
bring valuable qualifications to the job, 
But their training, by its very intensity, 
tends to promote too much theorizing. 
Taken as a whole they have been too 
much insulated from the practical day-by- 
day contact with the hard-headed realists 
that our economic system has produced— 
on both management and labor sides of 
the fence. Still others come from the ranks 
of labor, but too many of these do not 
bring with them any wide or broad ex- 
perience or knowledge. And regrettably 
it must be said, they are too often regarded 
with suspicion by the very group with 
which they have to deal. 

While all this broadening of the field 
of personnel management has been going 
on, the personnel man, for the most part, 
has been busy with his techniques. He has 
channeled himself into narrow fields of 
interest which so engross his attention as 
to blind him to his larger function. He has 
been so busy with the purely administra- 
tive aspects of his job as to have no energy 
and no vision for the exercise of the func- 
tion which should give him _ ultimate 
value. Perhaps a part of the explanation 
for such general submergence of the true 
personnel function lies in the origins and 
training of an important and influential 
segment of these administrators. 

It has been said that personnel adminis- 
tration has been more widely developed 
in the public service than in any other 
area. Training in personnel administra- 
tion, as found in most universities offer- 
ing such training, is certainly heavily 
loaded in that direction. A large part of 
the university output in this field of per- 
sonnel administration seeks and finds po- 
sitions in governmental or other public 
or quasi-public agencies. From govern- 
ment many of them move into the indus- 
trial world, carrying over the training and 
conditioning which they have received. 
While the personnel function is generally 
more widely developed and practiced in 
certain aspects in governmental agencies 
at all levels than it is in industry, it is 
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fair to suggest that it is the techniques of 
the function which are exercised there and 
not the full function itself. Recruitment 
(which includes examination), placement, 
service rating, and in-service training are 
areas in which techniques developed in 
government are perhaps outstanding. The 
most important elements of personnel pol- 
icy, however, are removed from the func- 


tion and fixed instead by legislation or 


executive order. Exclusion of such ele- 
ments as wages, promotions, hours of em- 
ployment, position classification, tenure, 
leave, lay-off, transfer—to mention only a 
few—leave the public personnel adminis- 
trator little but bare administrative func- 
tions. To borrow words, “There is no 
right to strike against the government.” 
So where is the challenge to the adminis- 
trator’s wisdom, his ingenuity, his sense of 
human values? Is it any wonder that, for 
the most part, those in public personnel 
come to view the function as chiefly ad- 
ministrative, and that the training in this 
field so largely follows the administrative 
pattern? The very title “personnel admin- 
istrator” or personnel administration” is 
an affirmation of the pattern. 

Some segments of industry have become 
increasingly “personnel conscious” and 
have, over varying periods of time, at- 
tempted to introduce better personnel sys- 
tems. They have, with few exceptions, 
received heavy infusions. of improved 
personnel procedures and _ technically 
trained personnel people to apply and ad- 
minister them. It is not uncommon prac- 
tice for an industry which feels that it is 
weak or lacking in this area to call in an 
outside professional organization to make 
a survey and to organize or reorganize its 
personnel department. Many of these or- 
ganizations have a high order of compe- 
tence in administrative organization and 
in technical matters. Few, if any, operate 
entirely within the area of personnel man- 
agement but carry it as only a part of their 
total services. In many organizations that 
part of their service has grown largely be- 
cause industrial engineers have found that 
the long neglected personnel department 


offers more frequent opportunity for im- 
provement than do the accounting, sales, 
or production departments. 

Some of the more advanced industries 
have employed psychologists, and usually 
to good purpose. For the most part, how- 
ever, these psychologists have been mainly 
interested in testing; they are not good 
organizers and many cannot make success- 
ful daily, practical application of psycho- 
logical principles in a hard, tough, worka- 
day world. Finally, there are few who have 
sufficient strength or all-around compe- 
tence in the broad areas of personnel man- 
agement to wield the necessary influence 
at top management levels. 


Motivation and Policy Are More 
Important Than Techniques 
‘THE TRUE SCoPE of the function of the “in- 
dustrial relations,” ‘labor relations,’ or 
“human relations” man has perhaps not 
been sufficiently and explicitly defined to 
permit his wisest training and selection. 
If he is regarded as a kind of miracle 
worker, a phenomenon with no deep roots 
in the organization, a doctor who can ac- 
complish miracles of health-giving to an 
industrial body suffering from a complex 
of human relations diseases, than perhaps 
only one man in recorded history could 
qualify. But with labor troubles recurrent, 
one industry after another is rushing fran- 
tically into the market to attempt to buy 
such talent. To be effective, such a man 
must put his roots deep down into the or- 
ganization. If not skilled in personnel 
techniques, he must know the importance 
and value of them, their strengths and 
their limitations. But most importantly, 
he must know how every personnel action, 
especially at the lowest operational level, 
affects the morale of the individual worker 
as well as of the group as a whole. He 
must know human values; he must know 
the conditions and varieties of job satis- 
factions that make for harmonious em- 
ployer-employee relations. He must know 
that the most benevolent paternalism will 
not yield the lasting results that an even 
smaller investment in favorable conditions 
for employee democracy and opportuni- 
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ties for self-help and self-growth will 
bring. He must be tolerant, wise, patient, 
mature, and just. He must be an honest 
representative of management policy, and 
he must deal with employees as adults and 
as self-respecting individuals. He must be 
cooperative, but he must know that he 
cannot gain understanding and respect 
by pampering. Employees are quick to 
recognize sentimentalists, four-flushers, 
and bullies. He must be an able organizer 
and administrator, with an orderly and 
organized function that embraces every as- 
pect of the organization that affects the 
employee. 

The trained personnel administrator, 
with his equipment of techniques, has a 
head start on all other aspirants for such 
a position. He already has the tools, the 
techniques. He knows tests, but he must 
use them with discernment and with the 
knowledge that the human being some- 
times refuses to fit statistics; he knows rat- 
ing systems, but he must learn to temper 
his findings with the knowledge of the fal- 
libility of human judgments; he knows 
records and processes and methods, but he 
must create and use them as tools for a 
purpose, with the constant appreciation 
that no piece of paper can ever fully and 
truly represent a human being. 

But beyond these things he must enrich 
and enlighten himself about people, about 
how they live and feel and think. He must 
labor to know how to create the condi- 
tions within which people find job satis- 
factions other than those given merely by 
money. He must enlighten himself on the 
reasons and the necessities for the self- 
organization of employees in one form or 
another. He must learn about unions, 
their history, their aims. And he must 


learn about them mostly through under. 
standing and appreciation instead of 
through conflict. He must learn early to 
recognize areas of tension and be alert to 
take creative and corrective action before 
difficulties arise. He must learn that the 
benefits of wholesome personnel policies 
cannot be realized unless the operating 
departments and their executives, super- 
visors, and foremen become informed and 
skilled agents of those policies. As he 
translates and interprets management pol- 
icy to the employee, so he must learn also 
to be equally effective in translating and 
interpreting the worker to management. 
Above all, he must learn to have the cour- 
age and the will to stand and to battle at 
the top management levels for sound pol- 
icy. 

In the ultimate it does not matter a 
great deal who exercises the “industrial 
relations” function if the genuine will to 
bring about amicable relations does not 
exist in the management of which he finds 
himself a part. The worker in this field 
can succeed only if he, as an integral part 
of management, can bring about the gen- 
uine expression of management’s will to 
accept its social and human responsibili- 
ties. The final responsibility for whole- 
some human relations rests with the top 
executive, and the interposition of the in- 
dustrial relations specialist, no matter how 
skilled, is no substitute for an informed, 
enlightened, and persistent participation 
by the top flight of management. The in- 
dustrial relations practitioner can bring 
skill and “know-how” to the organization. 
He can and must bring his informed and 
intelligent influence to bear in molding 
policy—but he cannot successfully be used 
by management as a substitute for policy. 
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Performance Rating 
As You Like It .. 


PARMELY C. DANIELS 





— 


NE OF THE most irksome chores of su- 
O pervisors is the periodic efficiency 
rating or service report of employees. 
Everyone seems to agree that performance 
evaluations are necessary, but most super- 
visors approach the task with reluctance 
and anxiety and usually finish the job just 
under the deadline with a rather perfunc- 
tory product. In short, they feel that rat- 
ings are all right in theory, but in practice 
they are not satisfactory. Management has 
recognized this situation for a long time 
and has made many attempts to improve 
it. These efforts, however, have mostly 
been concerned with simplifying the me- 
chanics. That is, management attempts to 
make the job more routine and perfunc- 
tory in the hope that it is making the job 
easier for the rater. The attack is on the 
form and not the purpose. 

Such attempts approach the problem 
from the wrong direction. They do not 
produce enthusiasm for making the most 
of the opportunity. Rather, they encour- 
age the expectation that some day a ma- 
chine method or a clerk in the personnel 
department can relieve the supervisor of 
this necessary evil, or, alternately, they 
will return to the old-fashioned predeter- 
mined adjective rating with which they 
began the process anyhow. 


Attack by Motivation—a Four-fold 
Approach 
THIs Is THE sTORY of an attack on eff- 
ciency rating from another angle. The at- 
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Associate Professor of Public Administration, 
American University. 


tack has been successfully launched by the 
Insular Government of Puerto Rico. Ex- 
perience will test and modify the result- 
ing system, but the method of approach 
works and may be of interest to others. 
The approach consists, first, in making 
the job of performance evaluation so nec- 
essary and desirable in the minds of the 
supervisors and management that they 
would use a blank sheet of paper in ab- 
sence of a system. The next step is to help 
the supervisors develop the system to meet 
their needs. 

The administration was behind the 
project from the start. The Legislature of 
Puerto Rico had passed a new modern per- 
sonnel act in response to the changing 
needs of a growing public service, with the 
helpful counsel of the Public Administra- 
tion Service of Chicago. This Act simply 
provides that: 


In cooperation with appointing authorities the 
Director (Of Personnel) may from time to time 
establish, and with the approval of the Board 
amend, standards of performance and output for 
employees in each class of positions in the com- 
petitive and non-competitive services or for groups 
of classes, and may establish a system of perform- 
ance ratings based upon such standards and pre- 
scribe its effect and use.’ 


The problem was perhaps more helped 
than hindered by the fact that no system 
of performance rating existed in the serv- 
ice. There were no prejudices to over- 
come, no existing system to be modified or 
adapted. There was just a passive recogni- 
tion that people need to know where they 
are going and how they are getting along. 
It was the task of administration to stir 
this feeling to united action. The attack 
was opened on four principal fronts. 


1 Legislature of Puerto Rico, Act No. 345, ap- 
proved May 12, 1947, Section 27. 
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Decision and Experimentation by the 

Personnel Agency 
Tue Director OF PERSONNEL (head of the 
central personnel agency)? had the respon- 
sibility referred to in the Act. He wanted 
a solution. In a series of conferences with 
the supervisory and administrative staff 
of his office, the meaning of the responsi- 
bility was thoroughly discussed. ‘They con- 
cluded that, in order to do this job, each 
supervisor has to know exactly what he 
expects each worker to. do; what he ex- 
pects as evidence of results; and how to 
help, inspire, and reward the worker in 
achieving production happily and effec- 
tively. Since he does this job anyway, it 
Was an easy step to recognize that reduc- 
ing the “whats” to writing is, in the long 
run, a decided help and a timesaver in 
good supervision. 

Further discussion showed that the su- 
pervisor’s job is related to things done and 
things that should be done by employees 
—not to vague traits or qualities as they 
impress the supervisor. That is, the super- 
visor is not concerned with the telephone 
switchboard operator’s general trait of 
courtesy if she knows and practices the 
set rules of telephone etiquette without 
complaint from subscribers. This convic- 
tion is critically important to both the 
supervisor and the supervised. Unless both 
persons understand just what is meant by 
such terms as cooperativeness, industry, 
judgment, etc., and have the same under- 
standing in terms of behavior or perform- 
ance on the job, it is embarrassing and 
confusing to consider the terms. If they 
are defined in terms of performance, or 
things done, the performance becomes the 
thing to consider, and the trait is elimi- 
nated. One person doesn’t like officially 
to publish or discuss his evaluation of the 
personal qualities of another, but both 
will and must discuss things done and 
things not done which have a bearing on 
the work relationship. 

These decisions were put to the test in 

* The merit system is under the administrative 
direction of a Director of Personnel, supplemented 


by a Personnel Board for policy and adjudication 
matters affecting the public interest. 


the Central Office of Personnel (Insular 
Civil Service Agency). The training divj- 
sion prepared training sessions on the 
meaning, purpose, and development of 
standards of performance, and the Direc. 
tor asked employees and supervisors of 
his office to cooperate in preparing stand- 
ards for each position with the assistance 
of the training division. This experience 
ironed out many rough spots and demon- 
strated the feasibility and usefulness of 
standards of performance. From the ex- 
perience, the training division prepared 
a three-hour training session for trainers, 
in order to fan the concept through the 
departments and agencies. 


Indoctrination through the University 
MEANWHILE, attacks were being made on 
other fronts. The subject was vigorously 
incorporated into the University’s in-sery- 
ice and graduate courses in public admin- 
istration, including a special in-service 
course in supervision. Through confer- 
ence and seminar methods and guest lec- 
tures by the Chief of Training, the subject 
was brought to many present and prospec- 
tive participants. They came to appreciate 
that employees want to know, and will do 
a better job if they do know, just what is 
expected of them and if they have contin- 
ual understanding of just how they are 
meeting the supervisor’s expectations. Su- 
pervisors have a clear basis for this under- 
standing if the expectations are in writ- 
ing. Writing it down makes the supervisor 
clear his thinking on just what he does ex- 
pect and provides an objective standard 
for checking on the realization of objec- 
tives, deficiencies of supervision, employee 
shortcomings, commendable or outstand- 
ing performance, and growth and develop- 
ment. They realized that, even though it 
may seem a chore in the beginning, stand- 
ards of performance are equal in impor- 
tance to the appointment transaction and 
the job description in an employment 
contract. In fact, they found performance 
standards less of a chore to prepare and 
more useful than the job descriptions that 
had been written two years earlier when 
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the position-classification plan was in- 
stalled. 


Participation of Personnel O fficers 
ANOTHER ATTACK was through the Puerto 
Rico Personnel Committee. This is a semi- 
official organization sponsored by the Uni- 
yersity’s School of Public Administration. 
The Committee is composed of the per- 
sonnel officers and certain executives of 
the government’s departments, agencies, 
and corporations. It serves as a clearing 
house, training medium, and source of 
practical counsel for the government on 
matters relating to personnel administra- 
tion. In a series of meetings, manage- 
men’s responsibility to employees was dis- 
cussed as well as methods of meeting this 
responsibility. The practical value of per- 
formance standards was developed, and 
the fears of an insurmountable task were 
relieved by a full explanation of the sim- 
ple techniques of preparing them. The 
wholehearted interest and cooperation of 
these people was critically important to 
the success of the plan. 


Backing and Pressure from Employees 
THE EMPLOYEES themselves were also ap- 
proached. The Federation of Insular Gov- 
ernment Employees was pressing the solu- 
tion of a number of recognized problems, 
including recommendations for salary in- 
creases, appeals from administrative ac- 
tions, and the like. Federation representa- 
tives were invited to meet with the Person- 
nel Committee to share points of view and 
to discuss the obstacles, difficulties, and 
practical solutions. Reciprocal invitations 
resulted, and both groups received much 
help. The employees came to realize that 
many of the problems stemmed from the 
lack of clear, agreed standards of perform- 
ance and continual mutual under- 
standing of achievement and _ progress. 
They saw the important benefits to em- 
ployees in having standards of perform- 
ance and an efficiency rating system based 
on these standards; they realized that 
management needed the active support 
and cooperation of employees to promote 


their development. As a result, a series of 
articles was prepared by the President of 
the Federation for its monthly “Gazette” 
describing the purposes and benefits of 
standards of performance and enlisting © 
the support of all employees. Also, the 
Federation’s resolutions were modified 
and improved in the light of the helpful 
sharing of ideas. 


Training of Trainers 

THE INSULAR SERVICE was not surprised or 
unprepared when the Director of Person- 
nel asked each appointing authority to 
designate a training committee of three to 
work with the Training Division in pre- 
paring to train supervisors and introduce 
the preparation of standards of perform- 
ance. A healthy proportion of administra- 
tors, supervisors, personnel officials, and 
employees were aware of the need for 
standards and wanted them. The Office of 
Personnel had developed a complete set of 
standards for its own employees and knew 
the problems, benefits, and work involved. 
In groups of five agencies at a time, the 
three training representatives attended. 
the Training Division’s conference and a 
date was agreed upon for submitting rec- 
ommended standards to the Director for 
approval. The problem was tackled with 
zest, and many agencies submitted stand- 
ards for approval in advance of the due 
date. Others, for good reasons, required 
short extensions in order to do a credit- 
able job. 


Technical Guide for Supervisors 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE mimeographed technical 
guide* prepared by the training division 
gives the details of the plan, but the prin- 
cipal points are the following. A perform- 
ance standard consists essentially of two 
parts or columns. The first is a list of spe- 
cific agreed tasks which constitute per- 
formance of the work of the position. 
These tasks are things to be done by the 


’ Guia Técnica para la Preparacién de Normas 
de Eficiencia. Gobierno de Puerto Rico, Oficina de 
Personal, Division de Adiestramiento. San Juan, 
P. R. (In Spanish.) 
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incumbent and do not include desirable 
qualifications or personality traits, as such. 
Traits are inherent in such tasks as gain- 
ing cooperation of section heads, greeting 
and directing visitors pleasantly and 
promptly, preparing clear and concise 
reports, etc., but vague traits of coopera- 
tiveness, pleasantness, language facility, 
etc. are not considered tasks of the job. 
The second part places opposite each task 
the definition or standard of satisfactory 
performance, expressed in as objective 
terms as possible. It is expressed in terms 
of the indicators which the supervisor 
uses in judging how well the task is per- 
formed. Desirable standards that cannot 
readily be observed or are not used by the 
supervisor are avoided, however ideal they 
may appear in theory. For example, a di- 
vision chief does not expect his secretary 
to file his correspondence accurately and 
within a specified time— he never observes 
or checks that. What he does require is 
that she maintain the files so that files re- 
quested are produced within one to two 
minutes in ninety per cent of the cases— 
that’s what he notices and judges. If she 
does better than that he praises her—if 
less well, he looks into her filing system, 
volume of work, training, and diligence. 
Also, the standard defines satisfactory per- 
formance, not ideal performance or the 
minimum acceptable. The standard is not 
a trait or quality of personality; it is what 
the supervisor expects to see done. Thus, 
he could not define a standard of agree- 
ableness or cooperativeness, but he can 
observe and judge the adequacy of clear- 
ances and the comments of co-workers. In- 
stead of judging knowledge of subject 
matter, judgment, ability to train subordi- 
nates, etc., he judges the amount and kind 
of assistance the employee requires, ac- 
ceptability of his decisions, competence of 
the subordinates he has trained, etc. 


Mutually Developed Tool of 
Administration 
PERFORMANCE standards are developed 
jointly between the employee and the 
supervisor. They are expressed in simple 


language which both understand and 
agree to. They constitute a dynamic work. 
ing agreement, subject to modification 
with experience, but not to be employed 
as a device for “speed-up.” Where a real 
difference exists between positions of the 
same class, different standards are recog- 
nized, but where the jobs are alike the 
standards should be alike. Higher authori- 
ties, including the Director of Personnel, 
are interested in consistency and conform. 
ance with the principles, but changes in 
standards are made only between the su- 
pervisor and the employee. 

Copies of approved standards are pro- 
vided to employees, supervisors, and _per- 
sonnel files. They may be specifically re- 
ferred to by date and task or standard 
number, without quotation or duplica- 
tion, as supporting documents in official 
correspondence, ratings, recommenda- 
tions, and personnel actions. 

These standards, once established, are 
an important tool of supervision and man- 
agement. They are a valuable aid and 
make the work of the supervisor easier in 
instructing new employees, determining 
training needs, correcting faulty supervi- 
sion, adjusting work assignments, discuss- 
ing performance concretely and _ objec- 
tively with employees, recognizing and 
rewarding merit, eliminating friction and 
misunderstanding with employees, im- 
proving work standards, and making pe- 
riodic formal reports or ratings on eff- 
ciency. 


Efficiency Ratings Based on Standards 
of Performance 


THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT finds itself in 
substantial agreement with the point of 
view of the Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendations for the federal service. The 
principal purposes of performance stand- 
ards are served by their preparation and 
continual use in day-to-day work rela- 
tionships. Formal reports of evaluation of 
performance are necessary from time to 
time to insure successful operation of the 
plan and to assure the government that a 
satisfactory job is being done for the sala- 
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ries paid. Such reports are efficiency rat 
ings, and they may also be given appro- 
priate consideration in administrative ac- 
tions such as reassignment, transfer, pro- 
motion, and layoff. 

It is a relatively simple matter to make a 
periodic formal report showing whether 
the employee is meeting, falling below, or 
exceeding the standards set for his tasks, 
and the action taken to commend or im- 
prove performance. Such an efficiency re- 
port may be adequate for all administra- 
tive purposes. However, if comparisons 
must be made for competitive purposes, 
and an over-all rating is necessary, some 
system of weights and measures must be 
introduced. The Insular government is 
experimenting with this problem. AI- 
though it is not prepared to report suc- 
cess, the basic purposes are met without 
this quantitative result. The current status 
of the discussion and understanding with 


the employee on the performance stand- 
ards is reduced to record, with signed as- 
surance that it has been discussed with 
him and a copy furnished him. Report of 
corrective action taken is required if the 
employee’s performance is not up to 
standard on important tasks. At present, 
a separate Certificate of Above-Average 
Performance is required for employees 
recommended by an appointing authority 
for salary increases. Promotions, by law, 
are from Insular-wide competitive regis- 
ters, but above-average performance may 
be accepted in lieu of assembled examina- 
tion when appropriate. Regulations, ad- 
ministrative procedures, forms, and staff 
responsibilities follow the standard pat- 
tern for efficiency ratings. In other words, 
performance evaluation or efficiency rat- 
ing is just the simplest way the supervisor 
can render a useful report on the effective- 
ness of his supervisory job. 

















Legal Notes ..... . « « Edited by H. ELIOT KAPLAN 


Review of Oral Examinations 

No court opinion affecting administration of 
civil service examinations has been more mis- 
construed by personnel administrators and by 
both advocates and attackers of the com- 
petitive merit principles than the New York 
case of Fink v. Finegan, 1 N.E. 2d 462. This 
case involved the validity of an oral test for 
police surgeon conducted by the New York 
City Civil Service Commission some ten years 
ago. Unfortunately, interpretation of the Fink 
case in the Civil Service Assembly’s volume, 
Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection, in 
which some of the collaborators advocated ap- 
plication of the legalistic “evidence” rule for 
rating candidates on oral tests, did not help 
to clarify the issue. If anything, it has added to 
the confusion in which some of the courts ap- 
pear to be enmeshed. 

The ruling of the California District Court 
of Appeal in Almassy v. Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission (200 P.2d 846) illus- 
trates the morass in which the courts could 
place the personnel agencies conducting com- 
petitive oral tests by rigid application of the 
notion of the “objectivity” of oral testing 
methods to sustain validity of the competitive 
principle. 

The petitioner competed in a promotion ex- 
amination for senior deputy probation officer. 
The test consisted of two parts, a written test 
and “an evaluation of the education, experi- 
ence and personal fitness of each of the appli- 
cants, as verified by interview, investigation, or 
references.” Each part of the test was given a 
weight of 50%. No attack was made on the 
written test, but the oral test, particularly the 
phase dealing with “personal fitness,”’ was chal- 
lenged as invalid. It was claimed that ratings 
by the special examiners of candidates on fac- 
tors such as appearance, alertness, depth and 
maturity of judgment, poise, social adaptabil- 
ity, professional development and interest in 
the job, etc., were merely subjective; they 
lacked “objectivity” as contemplated for com- 





@ Evior KAPLAN is Deputy Comptroller of the 
Department of Audit and Control of the State of 
New York. He is also a member of the faculty of 
New York University, and is a practicing member 
of the New York Bar. 
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petitive examinations under the civil service 
rules. 

The ratings or entries made by each of the 
special examiners on the original rating sheet 
were subsequently translated by the commis 
sion to a numerical value based on a fixed per- 
centile formula, and the ratings of each ex. 
aminer were averaged together. The depart. 
ment head concerned was requested to furnish 
certain information which would evaluate the 
candidates in a fashion similar to that of the 
special examiners. He was also asked to give his 
“over-all evaluation” by means of a check- 
mark indicating whether the candidate would 
probably “be inadequate to meet the demands 
of the position; give a weak performance in the 
position; provide an outstanding performance 
in the position,” etc. The department head 
was advised that he could consult others who 
knew the candidates. Ratings made by the 
department head were also translated by the 
commission to a percentile rating. An average 
was arrived at by combining the appraisal of 
the department head (weighted 25%) with 
that of the special examiners (weighted 75%). 
The final average was computed by averaging 
the written test (weighted 50%) and the oral 
test (weighted 50%), and then adding the 
credits for efficiency and seniority. A_ final 
grade of 70% was required for placement on 
the eligible list. 

The petitioner failed in all phases of the 
examination. He received a grade of 45.19 on 
the writtten test; 54% on the evaluation; and 
8.55 for efficiency and seniority credit. His 
final average was 58.14%, but upon appeal to 
the commission the grade was raised to 61.64%. 

The Superior Court concluded that an evalu- 
ation of education, experience, and _ personal 
fitness was a proper part of the examination, 
but that it was improper under the commis- 
sion’s rules to consider the report or appraisal 
of a department head. “Otherwise,” the court 
decided, “the examinations were lawfully, 
fairly, and properly conducted.” 

The District Court of Appeal maintained, 
however, that the oral test or evaluation pro- 
cess by the special examiners did not accord 
with the civil service rules requiring examina- 
tions to be competitive; the oral test lacked 
the “objectivity” essential to competition. The 
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Court stated that the law does not contemplate 
merely a record of: 


_,. indications of conclusions [of the examiners 
based upon unrecorded questions and answers] or 
upon observed data as to the candidate’s manner, 
conduct, Or appearance, preserved only in the 
recollections and interpretations of the interview- 
ers. 
On the contrary, in order to accord aggrieved 
candidates an effective right of review, it would 
seem necessary that a record be kept which clearly 
reveals the factual and procedural predicate for 
the ratings given; the evidence developed from the 
statements made by the candidate and the factual 
observations (as distinguished from judgments and 
conclusions) of the examiners; the definitions of 
standards of acceptability and excellence employed 
for evaluating each factor graded; and the method 
for assigning relative weights to the various fac- 
tors, together with the procedure used in their 
evaluation. In the absence of a record of this 
nature, the right of appeal from the oral test 
would, in effect, be lost, for, no other facts appear- 
ing, it would be difficult to conceive upon what 
rational foundation the Commission could review 
and redetermine ratings given by the interviewers, 
or what basis in evidence there would be for a 
judicial determination whether the examination 
was competitive and impartial, and whether the 
Commission acted within the bounds of its discre- 
tion. A record of the type described is not only 
reasonably within the contemplation of the Char- 
ter requirement, but is recognized by authorities 
in the field as an essential feature of a sound com- 
petitive interview process. See “Oral Tests in Pub- 
lic Personnel Selection,’ Report by Committee on 
Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection to the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada (1943), pp. 68, 69, 151 (hereinafter cited 
as ‘“Report”); Mosher and Kingsley, op. cit. p. 221. 


The District Court of Appeal agreed with the 
Superior Court in its determination that the ap- 
praisal by the department head of the qualifi- 
cations of candidates was improper and must 
be disregarded by the commission and the ex- 
aminers. However, it disagreed with the lower 
court’s ruling that the evaluation part (oral 
interview) of the examination was lawfully 
conducted. Relying largely on the Fink case 
and other related cases decided by the New 
York courts, the California court took the 
view that the Charter term of an “open, im- 
partial, and competitive” civil service test re- 
quires that “objective standards be applied 
with substantial uniformity to all candidates,” 
although it “need not, and cannot, entirely 
eliminate the exercise of judgment.” The court 
explained its position as follows: 

In oral tests no less than in written ones, the 
rating officials will necessarily be required to ex- 
ercise judgment and discretion; but their conclu- 
sions will be reached by reference to standards 
formulated and applied for the purpose of evalu- 


ating the candidates with as nearly complete ob- 
Jectivity as possible, thereby affording a fixed basis 


of comparison and competition between them, 
rather than by reference to variable criteria per- 
sonal to each examiner and differing as their in- 
dividual backgrounds, experiences, and personali- 
ties may differ. 

There is nothing in the record before us which 
renders it possible to determine whether the oral 
interviews were conducted with substantial uni- 
formity as between candidates. We mention the 
point, however, with the observation that competi- 
tive conditions in oral tests can be achieved only 
when the basic topics surveyed, and the intro- 
ductory questions put to the candidates, are the 
same, whatever minor variations may subsequently 
be found necessary because of differences in the 
candidates’ responses and reactions. 


The court noted also that no definitions of 
the qualities sought to be evaluated by the 
examiners were listed or even indicated as 
standards. Neither was any criteria established 
by the commission distinguishing between the 
various levels of evaluation expected by the 
examiners. ‘““The evaluation phase of the ex- 
amination thus appears on the whole,” ven- 
tured the court, “to be adapted primarily to 
reflect the mere uncontrolled impressions and 
opinions of the several rating officers, with- 
out the application of measures or standards 
which are sufficiently objective to be capable 
of being challenged and reviewed when neces- 
sary by other examiners of equal ability and 
experience. At least it is not calculated to pre- 
vent such a result.” 

The case is now on appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 


CASE NOTES 

Examinations 

Indefinite or Ambiguous Questions. One of 
the questions in a police sergeant’s promotion 
test required, according to the commission’s 
directions, one “best” answer. After the ex- 
amination, however, the commission decided 
to permit either of two answers to be “correct,” 
even though the two answers appeared to be 
diametrically opposed. The commission ac- 
knowledged that the question “did not clearly 
indicate’” whether or not “the licensee was 
licensed to carry the particular weapon found.” 
In such instance, the court maintained it 
would not require the commission to select one 
“best” answer on what would appear to be on 
some “arbitrary or compromise basis, with re- 
sulting injustice to those candidates who se- 
lected the opposite answer previously selected 
by the commission as equally satisfactory. The 
commission was ordered to eliminate the ques- 
tion from the examination and to rerate the 
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examinations on the remaining questions. 
(Gruner v. McNamara, 83 N.E. 2d 851, N. Y.) 


Modification of Ratings. The civil service 
commission held a promotion examination for 
assistant train dispatcher and placed on the 
eligible list all candidates who received the 
required passing mark of 75%. After the ex- 
amination was concluded and the papers had 
been rated, but before the list was made pub- 
lic, the commission decided to qualify as 
eligible a considerable number of candidates 
who had come somewhat close to the passing 
mark. Through a modification of the commis- 
sion’s rating they were raised to the passing 
mark of 75%. It was held that the commission 
had no authority, under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case where 100 questions 
were asked and 75 had to be answered cor- 
rectly, to add any candidate to the eligible list 
who answered less than 75 questions correctly. 
The fact that the needs of the service war- 
ranted such additional eligibles, as the com- 
mission averred, was no valid ground for vio- 
lating the competitive principle of the civil 
service law. (Incidentally most of the candi- 
dates added to the list were veterans entitled 
to preferential standing. If permitted on the 
list, such veterans would have been placed 
ahead of all nonveterans for promotion.) 
(Jacoby v. McNamara, 83 N.Y.S. 2d 763, N. Y. 
Co. Sp. Term.) 


Discretion As to Adequacy. The San Fran- 
cisco charter vests in the civil service commis- 
sion discretion as to what constitutes adequate 
tests for applicants for positions in the city 
service. The charter also provides that candi- 
dates for police and fire forces of the city shall 
have the physical qualifications required for 
enlistment in the armed forces. It was held 
that the commission was not restricted to a re- 
quirement that any one meeting such armed 
forces qualifications had to be automatically 
admitted to the examination. The commission 
had authority to increase the physical stand- 
ards for admission and for eligibility for ap- 
pointment above the standards needed to 
qualify for enlistment in the armed forces. The 
court would, of course, not substitute its wis- 
dom or judgment for that of the commission 
merely on a showing by the petitioners that the 
standards of the armed forces were substantial 
and adequate enough to meet the exacting 
duties alleged to be required for policemen 
and firemen. (Cotter v. Wolff, 198 P. 2d g50, 
Cal. D.C.A.) 


Review of Ratings for Experience. The court 
had on a previous occasion directed the civil 
service commission to admit a candidate to an 
examination who presumably met all the re. 
quirements for admission thereto based on her 
experience record (but who had been ruled 
ineligible by the commission prior to such 
court order). ‘Thereafter the examiners re. 
viewed the candidate’s training and experience 
qualifications and disqualified her as not meet- 
ing the standards required for a passing grade 
in that phase of the test. She was also excluded 
from the oral technical examination, a second 
part of the test. The lower court, however, or- 
dered the commission to qualify her as eligible 
to take the second part of the test, holding 
that its earlier order directing the commission 
to admit her to the examination was tanta- 
mount to a holding that she was qualified by 
training and experience to receive at least the 
minimum passing grade. The appellate court 
reversed the ruling, maintaining that the 
lower court’s direction to admit her to the test 
was not a ruling on her adequacy of training 
and experience to be rated as eligible in the 
examination by the examiners. Instead, it was 
up to the examiners to determine if in fact she 
possessed the qualifications she claimed and 
to evaluate her experience and training accord- 
ingly. The earlier court ruling was not conclu- 
sive on the examiners as to her actual qualifica- 
tions. (Silberman v. Morton, 83 N.Y.S. 2d 3321, 
N. Y. App. Div.) 


Appointments 


Status of Temporaries. A policeman who ac- 
cepted appointment in 1943 for the “duration 
of the war” acquired no tenure rights under 
the civil service law or rules and could be 
discharged at the pleasure of the police com- 
mission. He could not be deemed to be covered 
in without a further competitive test as re- 
quired under the law for permanent appoint- 
ments. This was particularly so when at the 
time of his temporary appointment he was 
over the age limit required for appointment to 
the police force. (Sullens v. Littleton, 83 N.E. 
2d 67, Ohio.) 

Similarly, where policemen and firemen were 
appointed temporarily by a town under a 
resolution that there was a shortage of avail- 
able policemen and firemen during the war 
emergency, such appointees are not entitled to 
be covered in and to acquire permanent status 
under a subsequently adopted statute adopting 
a civil service system and authorizing the cov- 
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ering in without further ‘examination of all 
rmanent employees of the town. (Clifton v. 
Civil Service Commission, 64 A. 2d 232, N.J.) 


Withdrawal of Nomination; Expiration of 
List. If an eligible list expires between the time 
anomination for appointment is made and the 
time such nomination is withdrawn, and be- 
fore the appointment is actually effected while 
the eligible list is still in existence, no valid 
appointment may be made. A nomination once 
made may be withdrawn before the appoint- 
ment is made. The appointment may not be 
made retroactive so as to come within the life 
of the list. The Board could not be required 
to make appointment nunc pro tunc merely 
on the allegation that it had unduly delayed 
acting on the nomination. (Lamm v. Clauson, 
86 N.Y.S. 2d 538, App. Div., N. Y.) 


Salaries 

Veteran Seniority. Under special statutes 
civil service rights of veterans were preserved 
during their military service. For the purpose 
of computing “seniority credit,” they are 
deemed to have been appointed at the earliest 
date on which an eligible just lower on the 
list had been appointed while the veteran was 
in military service. The veteran was not en- 
titled, however, by virtue of such statutes to 
the salary grade he would have reached had he 
actually been appointed at the “constructive” 
earlier date; he was entitled only to the salary 
based on his actual date of appointment. Ret- 
roactive “‘seniority” rights or credit do not 
contemplate retroactive salary adjustment or 
earned salary increment from year to year in 
absence of express provision therefor. (Mulli- 
gan v. City of New York, 86 N.Y.S. 2d 501, 
N. Y. Sup. Ct., Sp. Term.) 


Moving Expenses Not Included. Where a 
city charter provides that compensation of 
employees shall be fixed by ordinance, an em- 
ployee may not recover moving expenses as 
part of his salary or as additional compensa- 
tion, even though the appointing official had 
agreed to reimbursement. Such agreement, in 
absence of express authority given to the ap- 
pointing official by statute, is void. In absence 
of appropriation for such additional expenses, 
no reimbursement was authorized. (Tenney v. 
City of Denver, 203 P. 2d 504, Colo.) 


Scope of Commission’s Power. The charter 
of Dearborn, Michigan, provides that the civil 
service commission shall classify positions in 


the service of the city and establish pay sched- 
ules for its employees based on such classifica- 
tion. It had been held in an earlier case that 
attempt by the city council to fix the salaries 
of the city employees without the approval of 
the commission was contrary to the charter 
provision which vested such authority in the 
civil service commission. (19 N. W. 2d 140.) 
The commission included in its pay plan a 
provision requiring that cost-of-living adjust- 
ments shall be granted from time to time based 
on the reports of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The City Council adopted a salary 
plan for the city employees based on the in- 
creased cost of living as reported by the 
Labor Department. The commission failed to 
approve the new plan. The court held that the 
approval of the commission was unnecessary 
inasmuch as the council’s resolution fixing the 
salary schedules in conformity with the report 
of the Labor Department was in accord with 
what the commission would have been required 
to do under its own salary plan. So long as 
the commission had not modified its own salary 
plan (modifying or eliminating reference to 
the cost of living adjustments based on the 
U. S. Department of Labor reports), the em- 
ployees of the city were entitled to the ad- 
justments in salaries as provided by the com- 
mission’s plan without necessity of the com- 
mission’s approval. The city council could do 
so by its own resolution. (Dearborn v. Fire 
Fighters Assn., 35 N. W. 2d 366, Mich.) 


Removal 

Violation of Civil Service Rules. Under the 
Colorado civil service constitutional provision, 
the civil service commission may remove any 
officer or employee of the state for cause. The 
commission, after a hearing, ordered the dis- 
missal from the service of the state bank com- 
missioner for improperly refusing to grant 
certificates to certain institutions, using abu- 
sive language to a commissioner, failing to 
cooperate with the commission, and for fail- 
ing to observe the civil service rules with 
respect to appointments in his department. 
The court sustained the commission on the 
ground there was substantial competent ev- 
idence justifying the removal. (State Civil 
Service Commission v. Hazlett, 201 P. 2d 616, 
Colo.) 


Criticism of Superior in Countercharges. A 
police officer discharged from the force brought 
countercharges against the chief of police de- , 
manding his removal for allegedly misap- 
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propriating tires no longer usable on emer- 
gency department vehicles. The civil service 
commission in reviewing the case ignored such 
countercharges. On review by the court it was 
held that the motives of the policeman in his 
demand before the city commission that the 
chief of police be removed, the motives of the 
chief of police in bringing the charges against 
the policeman, and the effect on the morale of 
the department if petitioner were on the force, 
as compared to the effect on its morale if pe- 
titioner were dismissed under the circum- 
stances, were within the discretion and judg- 
ment of the civil service commission. So long 
as such discretion exercised by the commis- 
sion is reasonable and not arbitrary, the court 
will not interfere with the commission’s de- 
termination. (Erkman v. Civil Service Com- 
mission of Provo City, 198 P. 2d 238, Utah.) 


Statutory Retirement of Findings; Public 
Hearings. Where a statute requires the civil 
service commission on review of a dismissal of 
an employee to make written findings and 
conclusions, a mere resolution by the com- 
mission upholding the dismissal of a police- 
man by the city council is not compliance 
with such statute. The commission must ascer- 
tain the facts as a result of a hearing, and the 
conclusions must be supported by the findings 
based on the facts. Whether the general public 
may be excluded from the hearing of a police 
officer charged with conduct unbecoming an 
officer was within the discretion of the com- 
mission, (Swars v. Council of City of Vallejo, 
198 P. 2d 955, Cal. D. C. A.) 


Refusal to Accept Demotion. Petitioner was 
appointed a senior clerk. His position was 
thereafter reclassified as driver license exam- 
iner, and he served as such after a promotion 
examination which was later held in abeyance. 
He was paid at a salary less than that of driver 
license examiner. He was later assigned to 
perform duties substantially similar to those 
of a senior clerk. Sometime thereafter the po- 
sition of driver license examiner was abolished 
with approval of the civil service commission. 
Petitioner demurred, stating that he would 
be willing to act as a driver license examiner 
to which he had been reallocated by reclassifica- 
tion and examination therefor. He claimed 
that the position of driver license examiner 
was actually not abolished, and even if it had 
been he could not be discharged without 
cause inasmuch as he had been legally pro- 
moted to driver license examiner, and his as- 
signment to senior clerk would have been a de- 


motion tantamount to a removal. It was held 
that reallocation of the position downward to 
that of senior clerk was in effect an abolition of 
the formerly reclassified position of driver ]j. 
cense examiner. His failure to continue to 
work in the position of senior clerk when he 
was offered such opportunity was deemed to 
be a voluntary resignation. The petitioner 
could not abridge the authority vested in the 
department head by stipulating the kind of 
work the petitioner would be willing to as. 
sume, even though it may be alleged by pe. 
titioner with offer of proof that he was not 
physically able to perform the work of senior 
clerk to which he had been reassigned. (Peters 
v. Personnel Board of State, 35 N. W. 2d 924, 
Wis.) 


Removal Powers of Commission. The au- 
thority given to civil service commissions by 
the civil service law to investigate the enforce- 
ment of the law and the conduct of employees 
in the classified service does not give the com- 
mission power to hold hearings seeking to de- 
termine whether an employee shall be re- 
moved or retired from the service. Such power 
rests solely in the appointing authority un- 
less expressly transferred to the commission. 
(Gilbert v. Hurley, 83 N. E. 2d 512, Ill. App. 
Ct.) 


Veterans—Preference Appointment Manda- 
tory. Where the civil service commission cer- 
tifies a disabled veteran preferentially for ap- 
pointment in accordance with statutory pref- 
erence rights, the appointing authority has no 
authority to direct that the appointee subject 
himself to medical or physical examination by 
the department or its medical representative 
to determine whether the disabled veteran is 
physically able to perform the duties of the 
position to which he has been certified for 
appointment. The certification of the com- 
mission is conclusive on the appointing author- 
ity as to the fitness of the eligible to perform 
the duties of the position sought to be filled. 
Only after appointment may the department 
head determine the competency or fitness of 
the employee to continue in the service; and 
he may be discharged only in accordance with 
the procedure governing removals from the 
service. (Bergen County v. Civil Service Com- 
mission, 61 A. 2d 256, N. J.) 


Reinstatement—Alleged Abolition of Posi- 
tion. Petitioner was appointed assistant corpo- 
ration attorney of the city in 1935. In 1943, a 
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law department was established and a position 
of assistant corporation attorney continued. 
In 1947, the 1943 law establishing a law de- 
artment was repealed, and a new ordinance 
was adopted creating the position of assistant 
city attorney. It appeared from the record that 
this was done for the sole purpose of circum- 
venting the requirements of the civil service 
law in order to place someone else in peti- 
tioner’s position. The removal of the peti- 
tioner from the position of assistant corpora- 
tion attorney was set aside by the commission 
and the petitioner was ordered reinstated. The 
court sustained the commission’s determina- 
tion. (Board of Commissioners of Hoboken 
vy. Civil Service Commission, 61 A. 2d 184, 
N. J.) 

Where hoisting engineers were laid off and 
chauffeurs and temporary employees assigned 
to perform their duties under guise of creat- 
ing “new positions,” the hoisting engineers 
were ordered reinstated. (King v. Gregory 82 
N. E. 2d 36g, Ill. App. Ct.) 


Seniority —/nterpretation of “Years of Serv- 
ice.” The statute provides for certain service 
credits in civil service promotion tests based 
on “years of service.” This term was construed 
to mean the period of service in the depart- 
ment in which the employee had been serving, 
and the civil service commission could not by 
tule limit the statutory period of credit to 
length of service in the particular grade or 
rank of position in which the employee hap- 
pened to be serving at the time of the promo- 
tion test. (Bigam v. Hainen, 82 N. E. 2d 734, 
Ohio.) 


Retirement 

Injury in Service Construed. A statute pro- 
vided that a member of the fire department 
of the city shall be entitled to a pension if he, 
while engaged in the performance of his duty, 
be injured or contract a disease due to his oc- 
cupation, or if he sustains “injury” while not 
on duty. The court construed the term “in- 
jury” to mean disability caused by some “ex- 
ternal violence,” as distinguished from dam- 
age caused by disease. Distinguishing the pres- 
ent case from an earlier one in which the court 
granted relief to the claimant for “accidental 
injury,” the court stated: 

There is a difference in the physical facts con- 
nected with a policeman’s pneumonia in the 
McManus case and petitioner’s condition. The 
pneumonia was caused by exposure to the cold, 
by external violence. The condition of petitioner 
here due to arthritis and congenital anomalies in 


his back is, according to the doctor’s report, a 
“permanent condition,” and not related to or 
caused by his employment. 


(Tilkens v. Board of Trustees, 34 N. W. 2d 
248, Wis.) 


Salary Basis for Pensions. Firemen were en- 
titled to two days off each month. They were, 
however, given three days’ pay if they worked 
those two days. The pension statute author- 
ized a pension to be paid equal to one-half of 
the amount of salary of the fireman at time of 
retirement. It was held that the pay received 
by the fireman for working on such “off days” 
was not a part of his “salary” on which his 
pension should be based for retirement pur- 
poses; the pension should be based solely on 
the regular annual salary of the fireman. 
(Murray v. Riley, 62 A. 2d 236, Del.) 


Suspension of Pension Pending Determina- 
tion of Indictment. The board of pension com- 
missioners had implied authority under the 
statute governing police pensions to vacate a 
pension granted to a policeman and suspend 
further action on the claim until a pending 
indictment against the policeman was finally 
determined. Exercise of such judgment and 
discretion, after notice thereof to the claimant 
and opportunity of claimant to be heard, in 
absence of arbitrary and capricious action, was 
sustained by the court in a proceeding to com- 
pel payment of the pension. (McFeeley v. 
Board of Pension Commissioners of Hobo- 
ken, 62 A. 2d 686, N. J.) 


Trust Funds. The state, in exercise of its 
police powers, can provide by legislative act 
that all funds coming into the hands of the 
state treasurer shall become state funds. The 
legislature may, however, in its discretion, 
also provide for the collection and adminis- 
tration of certain funds, such as pension con- 
tributions, without making them state or 
“public funds.” The legislature by creating a 
state employees’ retirement system had au- 
thority to create a fund for that purpose. In 
so doing, it could either create a state fund 
to be kept in the state treasury under control 
of the state treasurer and state auditor and 
disbursable only in pursuance of an appro- 
priation, or it could create a special fund of 
a proprietary nature designed to meet the 
particular objectives of the state retirement 
system. In the latter situation, the fund could 
be placed in custody of the state treasurer 
acting as an ex-officio member of the retire- 
ment system rather than in his constitutional 
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or statutory capacity, and such funds could 
be expended as directed by the legislature 
without a specific appropriation. (State Em- 
ployees Retirement Board v. Yelle, 201 P. 2d 
172 Wash.) 


Inspection of Records—Limitation. Where 
a statute provides that the records of the per- 
sonnel board shall be open to public inspec- 
tion, no special reason need be offered for 
making an inspection of such records. Idle 
curiosity may prompt such inspection, and 
the courts will sustain such right of inspection 
in proper cases. The person seeking such right 
through mandate of the court must, however, 
show some reasonable interest in making such 
inspection indicating some loss or injury pe- 
culiar to himself. A private citizen is not en- 
titled to such “extraordinary remedy” merely 
by a showing that it is the duty of the public 
officer to open the records to public inspec- 
tion. (Butcher v. Civil Service Commission, 
61 A.2d 367, Pa.) 


Liability of Public Officer—Negligence of 
Subordinate. Public officers are not liable for 
the negligent acts of their subordinates in 
causing injury to other persons, unless they 
cooperate with the subordinate in such action. 


A school principal, who had authority over a 
school janitor, was not held liable for injury 
to a school teacher who fell on a slippery 
school floor and was injured. There was no 
legal obligation on the part of the principal 
to issue a warning to all persons of alleged 
dangerous condition of the school floors re. 
sulting from the janitor’s alleged carelessness 
in washing such floors. (Gray v. Hanley, 64 
A. 2d 191, R. I.) 


Contractual Relationship of Public Em- 
ployment—/ndebtedness for Current Operat. 
ing Expenses. The supreme court of Ohio has 
overruled its earlier decision that there was 
a contractual relationship existing between the 
government agency and the public employee 
serving the public in such agency. It now 
holds that this is a noncontractual obligation 
and municipalities can issue bonds to pay 
judgments resulting from actions by city em- 
ployees to recover salaries due them by law. 
They are, however, prohibited by law from 
incurring indebtedness for current operating 
expense except for payment of judgments of 
personal injury claims and other “noncon- 
tractual” obligations such as the court's inter- 
pretation of salaries legally due. (Gordon v. 
Barthalow, 83 N. E. 2d 393.) 
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The Public Service and University Education. 
Joseph E. McLean, Editor. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Princeton. 1949. 245 p. $3.75. 
At rare intervals there appears in the litera- 

ture of public personnel administration a pub- 

lication which because of its authoritative 
source, comprehensive analysis, or thought- 
provoking character is destined to exert suffi- 
cient influence upon professional and _ lay 
thinking to challenge some of the fundamental 
concepts and generally accepted practices of 
the federal civil service. The recent volume 
entitled ‘““The Public Service and University 

Education,” edited by Joseph E. Mclean and 

published by the Princeton University Press, 

deserves recognition as such a contribution. 

The book grew out of the Princeton Bicen- 

tennial Conference on University Education 

and the Public Service, held in November 

1946, and contains a series of related essays by 

fifteen of the sixty distinguished public serv- 

ants and prominent educators who partici- 
pated in the discussions. 

A roster of the authors in itself indicates the 
quality of the work. It includes Paul H. Ap- 
pleby, Dean of the Maxwell School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University; 
Selden Chapin, Minister to Bulgaria; Freder- 
ick S. Dunn, Director of the Yale Institute of 
International Studies; Rowland Egger, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Arthur S. Flemming, Pres- 
ident of the Ohio Wesleyan University; the 
late James Forrestal, former Secretary of De- 
fense; Patterson H. French, Assistant to the 
Director, U. S. Bureau of the Budget; John 
M. Gaus, Professor of Government, Harvard 
University; Sir James Grigg, British Secretary 
of State for War, World War II; H. Struve 
Hensel, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
World War II; George F. Kennan, Director, 
Policy Planning Staff, State Department; Rob- 
ert A. Lovett, Under Secretary of State; Joseph 
E. McLean, Lecturer in Politics, Princeton 
University; Donald C. Stone, Director of Ad- 
ministration, Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration; and E. L. Woodward, Professor of 
Modern History, Oxford University. 

Although all the contributors are thoroughly 
familiar, through responsible experience, with 
the personnel problems involved in actual 
government operations, and most of them are 


familiar with various experimental programs 
in training potential public servants, there is 
a refreshing absence of reference to technical 
detail. Throughout the volume there is pro- 
found and sustained emphasis upon interpre- 
tation of the dynamic character of the un- 
precedented tasks and_ responsibilities of 
modern government; the corresponding re- 
quirements in terms of individuals with the 
qualities, capacities, and skills essential for 
meeting the novel and perplexing problems 
involved; and the imperative necessity of es- 
tablishing cooperative arrangements between 
governmental and educational institutions 
which will stimulate the development and 
utilization of the highest quality of intelli- 
gence requisite for meeting the critical chal- 
lenge now faced by democratic institutions. 
The volume makes no pretense of offering any 
original or detailed suggestions, but it seems 
to have accomplished a far more significant 
purpose in providing a synthesis of many 
emerging concepts in various facets of the 
field. Although differences of opinion of minor 
aspects of certain problems appear among the 
fifteen writers, there is general agreement upon 
the fundamental interpretation of the in- 
fluential role that public personnel must play 
if democratic institutions are to meet success- 
fully the crises caused by conflicting forces in 
our complex modern civilization. To use the 
words of Rowland Egger, the problems dis- 
cussed relate: 


. to basic issues of social and governmental 
organization, to social and administrative values, 
and to intellectual and moral convictions about 
the shape of things to come, . . . primarily to the 
larger and more fundamental problems of the re- 
lationship between higher education and the pub- 
lic service in a free society. 


Major consideration is given to the needs 
for personnel in responsible positions which 
determine policy or direct large operations. 
Although the British contributors are not in 
complete accord concerning the methods by 
which the United States may develop compe- 
tence and prestige in the higher administra- 
tive positions, the discussion of this subject 
clarifies and emphasizes the importance of 
the socio-economic and political environment 
which conditions the development of govern- 
mental institutions. Regardless of differences 
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of opinion on the comparative value o1 Brit- 
ish and American university training, there 
is agreement that the present needs are for 
broadminded “generalists” rather than tech- 
nical specialists, and that university education 
has a responsibility for conducting programs 
which will enable potential government ad- 
ministrators to secure the broadest under- 
standing of the modern socio-economic politi- 
cal scene. Higher education must also make 
the student aware of the challenging oppor- 
tunities and satisfactions in government serv- 
ice and equip him with flexible habits of mind 
which will enable him to approach complex 
administrative problems in an intelligent and 
effective manner. Government, on the other 
hand, must readjust its present policies with 
respect to financial remuneration and other 
types of recognition. And above all, both gov- 
ernment and universities must help to create 
an atmosphere of understanding and respect 
on the part of the public, concerning the im- 
portance of recruiting, retaining, and advanc- 
ing its most promising young people for suc- 
cessful careers in the public service.—SAMUEL 
C. May, University of California. 


Personnel Selection Test and Measurement 
Techniques. Robert L. Thorndike. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 1949. 358 p. 
$4.00. 


This book is divided into two main parts. 
In the first, the author considers the technical 
problems involved in developing and evaluat- 
ing a personnel testing program and, in the 
second, he considers the administrative prob- 
lems involved in selling and maintaining an 
effective program of this type. His presenta- 
tion of these two kinds of problems as integral 
parts of a research program is something no 
technician can afford to disregard. 

One thing that impresses the reader is the 
systematic way in which the material is pre- 
sented and the author’s refusal to give pat 
answers to problems. Rather, he simply states 
the strengths and weaknesses of techniques de- 
veloped to date for attacking various problems. 
Let us hope that his expressed aim in present- 
ing the material in this way will be realized, 
namely, the stimulation of interest in the solu- 
tion of the many problems facing the person- 
nel technician. 

As suggested by the title, major emphasis is 
placed on tests, but recognition also is given 
to other variables which may be pertinent in 
a given situation. Various kinds of test forms 
and media are considered, which is refreshing 





since technicians all too often use written ob. 
jective tests for mass testing programs without 
due consideration to the purpose of the test 
and/or the characteristics of the subjects, 
There is a brief discussion of the factors which 
are important in deciding whether a new test 
is to be developed or whether an existing in- 
strument is equally appropriate. In this con. 
nection, readers not too familiar with test re. 
sources may find the bibliographical references 
of assistance. The author discusses the actual 
construction of items very briefly, but does 
well to point out that at the present time the 
director of a research program is essentially 
at the mercy of the “native wit and ingenuity” 
of his test construction staff since few “spe. 
cifics” for producing effective items are avail- 
able. 

His discussion of statistical techniques as- 
sumes approximately one year of formal train- 
ing in this field, which certainly is not too 
much to ask of anyone interested in measure. 
ment. The author’s emphasis on the assump- 
tions underlying the statistical techniques dis- 
cussed, rather than on the computation of 
same, is an approach which should make his 
discussion particularly useful to readers who 
do not have a broad background in psycho- 
logical statistics. While statistics is recognized 
as a powerful tool of personnel research, the 
reader is cautioned against using such tech- 
niques as a substitute for professional judg- 
ment. 

His discussion of reliability should give per- 
sons who have a tendency to feel satisfied with 
a test, simply because it has face validity and 
a high estimate of reliability, just cause to re- 
consider and remember that validity is the ulti- 
mate test of the effectiveness of an instrument. 
The author warns that there are many pitfalls 
and difficulties in getting adequate criteria and 
that a technician should recognize the best are 
“none too good.” It goes without saying that he 
must be able to recognize these problems if 
he is to make the correct interpretation of his 
data. Brief consideration is given to item 
analysis techniques and the purposes for 
which they are the most useful. 

Perhaps his discussion of derived scores and 
the combination of measures will seem a bit 
“academic and impractical” for many civil 
service jurisdictions, but it certainly does no 
harm to consider the problems and to recog- 
nize their value in a research program which 
may be undertaken simply as a means of set- 
ting up a more adequate “simple and accept- 
able” system of scores. 

This book should be valuable in training 
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zz 
technicians who have entered the field with 
little or no formal background in this area. 
Parts of it may be interesting to operating 
oficials and civil service commissioners who 
want to learn more about the technical as- 
cts of personnel research. It should remind 
all technicians that there is no easy way to 
effective personnel selection and that a respon- 
sible technician constantly must concern him- 
self with “testing, verifying, and improving 
the adequacy of his procedures.”—RUTH 
BisHop, Chicago Civil Service Commission. 


Selecting the New Employee. Paul W. Boyn- 
ton. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1949. 
136 p. $2.00. 

Stimulated by some of the saltier observa- 
tions in the report of the Hoover Commission, 
we may assume that public personnel admin- 
istrators are dusting off a hitherto somewhat 
casual interest in the recruiting practices of 
large industrial concerns. Under the circum- 
stances, a book of this sort is very handy as an 
insight into industry’s methods of selecting em- 
ployees. One might object that the personal 
interview is the only method given anything 
like detailed treatment. The author regards 
employment tests purely as a supplementary 
aid, whose usefulness is confined to checking 
impressions gained through interview and re- 
vealing “weaknesses which the applicant may 
have succeeded in glossing over during the 
course of the interview.” While he cites many 
of the dangers of ill-considered interviewing, 
he by-passes the question of the inherent un- 
reliability of the interview and the various 
schemes in use that attempt to make it more 
objective. It may well be that this stems from 
the author’s own successful experience as an 
interviewer and a consequent belief that others 
with equal experience might achieve equal 
success. In fact, a considerable amount of 
space in the book is devoted to the qualifica- 
tions of the successful employment man, and 
the man with long experience in the company 
he serves definitely gets the nod for employ- 
ment manager, even over the outsider with 
more pretentious technical qualifications. 
“Such a man will have the advantage of know- 
ing the company and its employees, which is 
a great timesaver. A man who already has the 
confidence of the people with whom he works 
will find it easier to take over the employing 
from the various departments. For some rea- 
son, people hate to relinquish this job, how- 
ever little they may know about it, and both 
tact and confidence are necessary to persuade 


them to let the employment man undertake 
the work.” While we may not agree entirely 
with the author’s conclusions in this regard, 
his chapter on “Qualifications of the Employ- 
ment Man” has some healthful suggestions for 
those working in a. field where possession of 
specific technical background has been heavily 
emphasized, sometimes at the expense of fa- 
miliarity and sympathy with local situations. 

The general theme of the book is the chal- 
lenging problem of fully utilizing human re- 
sources. This “richest field for the future 
prosperity and welfare of any business, large 
or small,” says Mr. Boynton, “is still almost 
untapped by management.” In devoloping 
this theme he makes it plain that his first 
choice of a solution to the “‘problem of releas- 
ing the full capacity of men and women” is. 
effective selection of new employees. It would 
be hard to picture a personnel worker who 
would decline to applaud such an idea as this: 
“While the casual method of selecting new 
employees has not worked too badly on the 
whole, judging by the size and worth-whileness 
of the services that most of these companies 
render, no one will ever know the gigantic 
cost in production, loss of business otherwise 
obtainable, and lives wasted in the wrong job. 
No one can estimate the degree of waste en- 
tailed when an employee is unable to obtain 
the fullest development of his potentialities 
simply because a trained man had no part in 
his original selection.” 

There is not a great deal in this book that 
is directly applicable to the mass selection 
processes characteristic of public personnel 
administration. However, since it is clearly in- 
tended as a guide for employment officials and 
executives in industry, this is in no sense a 
point for criticism. As a matter of fact, the 
chapters on interview techniques are worth- 
while reading for anyone in personnel work, 
whatever the field. There are several useful 
outlines for interviewers, including one par- 
ticularly designed for college recruiting. There 
are also a number of practical tips. How prac- 
tical they are may be judged from this caution 
for the college recruiter: “The writer has 
learned by his own experience that it is a mis- 
take to tell the college student that his appli- 
cation will be accepted if he sends it in. This 
would tie up one of your positions and such 
an offer might be used by the applicant as an 
ace in the hole just in case no better offer was 
made to him.” It seems quite possible that 
public personnel people may eventually have 
to sacrifice some of their comfortable reliance 
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on ancient precedents and legally sanctioned 
processes and assimilate a few of the more 
direct methods of private industry. This book 
is well worth the small amount of time re- 
quired to read it, if only as a step toward pre- 
paring for such an eventuality.—J. STANLEY 
FRAZER, Alabama State Personnel Department. 


Training Employees. George D. Halsey. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. 1949. 263 p. 
$3.50. 

This is a “how to do it” book. It presents 
principles of training and the techniques to 
be used in implementing these principles in a 
concise, specific manner. Although much of 
the material is pointed toward the problems 
of training employees in private industry, most 

‘of the techniques and suggestions can be used 
with little change in training employces for 
and in the public service. 

The book is a book of “specifics,” but the 
author dwells briefly and adequately on the 
salient principles that must be considered in 
determining the objectives of a training pro- 
gram before utilizing the methods and tools 
that he so aptly describes. Training is no “‘wel- 
fare activity,” vaguely designed to make em- 
ployees happy. Training must be considered 
on a hardheaded dollars-and-cents basis. The 
need for training in a given subject must meet 
the test of whether knowledge of the subject 
will add sufficiently to the total work effective- 
ness of the employees concerned to justify the 
cost. 

Mr. Halsey develops the fundamental facts 
and principles which apply to all learning and 
teaching and points out their application to 
the training of employees. The concise “adult” 
treatment of these fundamentals, followed by 
the discussion of the uses of different training 
methods makes this short (263 page) training 
“handbook” one of considerable value to the 
Training Director and of even greater value 
and assistance to the line executive who must 
train his own supervisors and staff. The vari- 
ous training methods evaluated include the 
conference, the guided discussion, the tryout 
performance, the lecture, the panel discussion, 
training by correspondence, guided reading, 
and training by travel. The author reviews 
various devices that can be used to hold atten- 
tion and increase interest in a training meet- 
ing. These devices include the use of charts 
and demonstration, plays, true-false question- 
naires and motion pictures. Visual aids are 
discussed and their place in the training pro- 
gram pointed up quite well by the quotation 


“Films are no substitute for the instructor; in 
fact, they demand all the skill of the master 
teacher to realize their full advantage.” 

The present trend of relying on supervisors 
or fellow employees to do much of the on-the. 
job training is brought out by the author, The 
function of the training staff, as he sees it, be, 
ing mainly that of planning the training and 
training the trainers. In discussing the respon. 
sibility of the Training Director, the author 
sees this position as a staff advisor to the line 
executive in planning training programs and 
in suggesting methods of training, rather than 
an active participant in the actual training, 

The author devotes a short chapter to the 
dificult problem of measuring the effective. 
ness of the training program. He covers such 
items as increased work output, reduction in 
errors or in work spoiled, and similar specific 
criteria. Mr. Halsey makes other suggestions 
to be used as guides to training program ef- 
fectiveness. Some of these suggestions are rate 
of labor turnover; attitude of employees to- 
ward training (do they think they are being 
given adequate training); accident rate; per- 
centage of better positions which are filled by 
promotion; and attitudes of employees toward 
the company, especially how they feel about 
the fairness of officials in dealing with em- 
ployees. Trainers are cautioned, however, that 
in an evaluation of the effectiveness of a train- 
ing program, complete credit for improved 
conditions should probably not be claimed 
when other management factors may well have 
played an important part in obtaining the 
improvement. 

Specific examples of the various training 
methods discussed are to be found throughout 
the book. These examples are taken from the 
leading concerns in the given field. As an 
additional aid to the line executive, illustra- 
tions of on-the job training methods and 
manuals used by the training services in sev- 
eral of the more progressive companies are 
included. Attitude surveys are discussed and 
their place in a good personnel management 
program is reviewed. The author believes they 
should be used as a tool to aid management in 
shaping its personnel policies and training 
program rather than as an end in themselves. 
This evaluation is followed by a chapter on 
improving employee attitudes. 

The objectives and methods used in vesti- 
bule schools and in apprenticeship training 
programs are evaluated. Of particular interest 
to governmental agencies are the suggestions 
in the chapter on training office workers. The 
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discussion on training of retail stores sales- 
people and outside salesmen can well be used 
by governmental trainers. 

Summing up the broad field he has covered, 
the author warns that good planning is the 
key to good training. This planning must take 
into consideration the employee’s will to learn. 
The training program must be based on the 
over-all personnel needs of the organization. 
It should examine the needs for (1) training 
new employees, (2) training present employ- 
ees for increased work effectiveness, (3) train- 
ing outstanding employees for promotion, (4) 
executive training, and (5) attitude training. 
An outline to determine the training needs of 
an agency is included in the chapter. 

Mr. Halsey has made available, in an easy 
reading style, a training tool for the working 
supervisor. It behooves the agency’s training 
director to see that this tool is placed in the 
line supervisor’s hands.—JoHN L. McLaucu- 
in, California State Personnel Board. 


The Way to Write. Rudolf Flesch and A. H. 
Lass. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1949. 
Rev. Ed. 342 p. $3.50. 


Many personnel people, along with other 
public administrators, find it hard to write. 
And their publics, in turn, often find what is 
written hard to read. Yet communication by 
written word is an increasingly important tool 
of government. The more we ask our govern- 
ments to do for us, the more forms, question- 
naires, and reports we, the public, receive from 
them. Internal reporting has likewise in- 
creased. Expanded services mean more per- 
sonnel, and oral communications to employees 
must be replaced to an ever greater extent by 
written memorandums, directives, manuals, 
and reports. It is important that these various 
documents be written in language that tells 
their readers quickly just what the writers in- 
tend to tell them. 

Columnists, editors, and other writers have 
given us many amusing pieces written around 
horrible examples of gobbledygook, but few 
persons have made constructive suggestions of 
ways to cure the disease. Rudolf Flesch has un- 
dertaken this harder job. In 1943 he published 


‘his doctoral dissertation, Marks of a Readable 


Style, which contained a statistical formula for 
measuring readability. His second book, The 
Art of Plain Talk, 1946, was written because 


. he felt his dissertation was not a very readable 


book. “I tried to rewrite it in simple language, 
but when I was through, a natural thing had 


happened and I had written a new book.” 
His third book, The Way to Write, written in 
collaboration with A. H. Lass, chairman of the 
Department of English of Fort Hamilton High 
School in Brooklyn, was first published in 1947 
and is now issued in revised edition. It gets 
even closer than the earlier books to the point 
of production. In the words of the authors: 


The Way to Write is meant for those who want 
to do something about improving their writing, 
but have found other books either too academic or 
too specialized. Here is what this book will do for 
you: 

First, it deals with the thinking and planning 
that go into the daily writing chores of adult life. 
The explanations in the text itself and the exer- 
cises at the end of each chapter are aimed at in- 
creasing your ability to get your thoughts down 
on paper in a simple, orderly, intelligible fashion. 

Second, we have tried to give you an under- 
standing of the tools of -writing—sentences, para- 
graphs, words. Through carefully directed practice 
and exercises, you’ll learn how to make the Eng- 
lish language behave and say what you want to 
say, in the way you want to say it. 

Finally, you'll gain a sensible and thorough 
working knowledge of the basic rules of grammar, 
usage, spelling, punctuation, etc. We have stripped 
these rules down to essentials and presented them 
in an easily intelligible form. They are all you will 
need to help you avoid common errors. The handy 
test-yourself quizzes will give you a check on your 


progress. 


It is apparent from this excerpt that the 
authors have followed their own prescription. 
Their book is easy to read. They say what they 
mean to say, and they write directly to their 
readers. In the first part of the book, titled 
“How to Write,” they start with a chapter 
“How to Start” and proceed by easy stages to 
Chapter 15, “How Writers Write.” They use 
many simple illustrations and break up each 
chapter with a half dozen or more subheads 
that help to carry the reader along. They also 
summarize the main points of each chapter in 
bold-face type and conclude with a series of 
exercises. In the second part of their book, 
“While You Write,” they cover the principal 
points of grammar—the sentence, the verb, 
pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, and so on. 

The Way to Write should provide an easy 
introduction to writing for anyone who ex- 
periences difficulty. Readers of this review 
will probably be familiar with much, perhaps 
most, of the material included in the book, but 
that does not mean that they will all be prac- 
ticing what they know. A rapid review should 
help them with the practice. It should also 
provide a good introduction to The Art of 
Plain Talk, which will probably prove to be 
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an even more interesting and useful book to 
those who do not already know it.—LAVERNE 
BURCHFIELD, American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration. 


Modern Pension Plans. Hugh O'Neill. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1947. 382 p. $5.00. 


This book presents a fairly complete ex- 
planation of the principles and practices un- 
derlying the operation of pension plans for 
employees of industry. It is devoted princi- 
pally to a report of the means and methods 
utilized by industry in making pension provi- 
sion for their employees in accordance with 
orthodox procedures, that is, on the basis of 
actuarial principles of financing. The different 
types of annuity plans conceived by insurance 
companies for group pension coverage for in- 
dustrial pension plans are discussed in some 
detail. Several methods of funding pension 
obligations are reviewed and analyzed and are 
illustrated in a comparative form. 

The fundamental principles governing an- 
nuities and their application to pension plan- 
ning and the function of the factors of mor- 
tality and interest in relation thereto are thor- 
oughly discussed. The insurance concept of 
pensions and the actuarial principles inherent 
in their operation and in the computation of 
annuities and costs likewise are given their 
proper emphasis in relation to the subject 
under review. An analysis is also presented of 
the principal provisions comprising some 612 
different plans actually in operation in com- 
panies of various sizes and in different fields 
of endeavor, classified by conditions for retire- 
ment, rates of benefit, and other important 
characteristics, for the purpose of illustrating 
the policies in force in respect thereto. 

This work is represented by the author as 
a nontechnical discussion of the subject of 
pension planning, in such form as would en- 
able even an employee to appraise his present 
or prospective pension coverage. It is doubtful 
that the average employee, or even many off- 
cials of industrial enterprise, would find it 
possible to gain a clear understanding of the 
subject, unless they have had some previous 
instruction or training in mathematics or the 
basic principles underlying insurance. The 
first chapter, presenting the case for pensions, 
is excellent and should do much to convince 
skeptics as to the advantages of pensions as 
an adjunct of a sound personnel policy. 

Today, no treatise on the subject of pension 
planning can be considered adequate unless 


full reference is made to the provisions of the 
Social Security Act and its relation to the pen- 
sion plans to be established. The author dis. 
cusses the federal program by presenting a 
summary of the qualifying conditions for bene. 
fits provided thereunder and a table illustrat. 
ing the amounts of these benefits for varioys 
years of coverage and_ different average 
monthly wages. Integration of the individual 
plans with the social security program is re. 
ferred to only in a very limited way. This im. 
portant topic is basic to pension planning 
under today’s conditions and should have been 
treated in considerable detail, particularly 
with respect to the several most common meth- 
ods used by industry and the requirements of 
the internal revenue department with respect 
to supplementation. This is of unusual impor- 
tance, not only to the layman but to the offi. 
cials having little if any knowledge about the 
principles involved and the methods by which 
integration may be achieved. 

In presenting this comprehensive analysis of 
the practices and procedures in force in pen- 
sion planning by industrial enterprise, the 
author has made a genuine contribution in 
this field, which should prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the limited amount of available litera- 
ture on the subject. While it is not written in 
the most popular style so as to attract the 
interest of those persons who are not techni- 
cally inclined, it should find considerable sup- 
port among many individuals who are closely 
identified with the formulation, establishment, 
and operation of pension plans. 

To write a book of this kind and avoid 
some technical discussion of certain phases of 
the subject is an extremely difficult undertak- 
ing. No doubt the author made every effort to 
do this, but found it impossible entirely to 
refrain from some reference to actuarial pro- 
cedures and techniques. 

The appendix contains certain basic charac- 
teristics of pension plans in force, mortality 
and interest tables, and a selected pension 
bibliography. These should be valuable refer- 
ence material for students of the subject of 
pensions and for officials of industry. 

While this book deals exclusively with pen- 
sion planning for industrial enterprise, the 
methods and principles therein set forth for 
employees of industry apply with equal force 
to employees in the public service. This book, 
therefore, should be found informative and 
instructive by personnel administrators of pub- 
lic agencies.—A. A. WEINBERG, Chicago Park 
Employers’ Annuity and Benefit Fund. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Industrial Relations Handbook. J. C. Aspley 
and Eugene Whitmore. Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. Third Edition, 1948. 1220 pp. 
$10.00. 


This is the third edition of a work first pub- 
lished in 1943. It is a comprehensive and de- 
tailed compendium of factual information on 
all subjects affecting the relations between 
management and labor. Fifty-six sections 
covering everything from accident prevention 
to women in industry are supplemented by 
the full texts of the Wagner and Taft-Hartley 
Acts and a summary of state labor laws. Ex- 
amples of practice, quotations, statistics, and 
illustrations are used freely. 


The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
Oscar Krisen Buros, Editor. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 1949. 
1047 pp. $12.50. 

This book is the most recent of a series be- 
gun on a smaller scale in 1935, and is a supple- 
ment to, not a revised edition of the Nineteen- 
Forty Mental Measurements Yearbook. It lists 
commercially available tests—educational, psy- 


chological, and vocational—published in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries between October, 1940, 
and December, 1947. Accompanying each list- 
ing is critical comment, both original and re- 
printed from other publications, and statistical 
data on the test. The volume also lists books 
on measurements published since 1940 with 
excerpts from reviews. 


Introduction to the Study of Public Adminis- 
tration. Leonard D. White. Macmillan 
Company, New York. Third Edition, 1948. 
612 pp. $3.00. 

In preparing this third edition of his well- 
known text, Dr. White has not only revised 
the original material in the light of the admin- 
istrative experience of the war years and the 
large body of recent writing in the field of 
public administration, but he has also added 
considerable new material. There are five new 
chapters grouped under the heading of “The 
Dynamics of Management,” and the first two 
chapters are entirely rewritten. The new book 
is not substantially longer than the previous 
edition, but the emphasis seems more evenly 
distributed over the entire field of public ad- 
ministration. 
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Personnel Administration 

HERTER, CHRISTIAN A. “Everybody Is for It 
but.” Tax Outlook, 4 (1) January, 1949. (Re- 
printed from Nation’s Business).—The report 
on reorganization of the federal government 
will be acclaimed by newspapers, business and 
political leaders, and the general public for 
the promised saving of billions of dollars. But 
even before the cheers have died away, groups 
all over the country will be starting quiet cam- 
paigns to block this or that section of the pro- 
posal. Some of these groups will include the 
very businessmen who have been loudest in 
their praise of the Hoover Commission report. 
And all the other vested interests—including 
federal employees—will be encouraged to turn 
on their own varieties of heat. Business leaders 
talk constantly about “less government in busi- 
ness,” but the fact is that business demands, 
year by year, more and more services from 
Washington. Further, the services rendered 
American industry by Washington often result 
in substantial financial savings. The field of- 
fices of many departments also offer special 
services to industry and to the farmer for 
which all of the taxpayers are assessed. The re- 
port of the Hoover Commission will go much 
further than recommendations for better 
housekeeping in Washington. Some of the pro- 
posed changes will be basic. In addition to 
grouping or eliminating overlapping functions, 
they will seek to eliminate some of the checks 
and balances which, because they seemed es- 
sential to honesty in government, have grown 
to such a degree that they threaten to bring 
the whole executive machine to a dead stop. 
Unless business and professional men of 
America really do give their wholehearted sup- 
port to reorganization, it is doomed.—Charles 
H. Bentley. 


MANDELL, Mitton M. “The Professional As- 
pects of Personnel Practices.” The Manage- 
ment Review, 38 (2), February, 1949.—Person- 
nel specialists should be able to offer informa- 
tion and advice which is sound for the solution 
of management problems. This information 
should be based upon experiment, with the 
variables in situations controlled to the great- 
est possible extent. But the number of prob- 
lems for which such information can be fur- 


nished seems quite small. Too often research 
has been interesting but not applicable to the 
specific problems of the persons to whom the 
findings have been presented. Personnel practi- 
tioners must encourage systematic research in 
all their responsibilities. Personnel research js 
complex, because it is dependent upon the 
findings of all of the social sciences. But all the 
learning in the world will be of little value if 
we cannot develop the concept of social en- 
gineering. In the field of working relationships, 
experimental evidence is needed desperately, 
It is significant that the psychologists in the 
military who were assigned to training proj- 
ects found example after example of methods 
in use which violated the most elementary 
principles of learning psychology. In the field 
of selection, we still use methods based chiefly 
on common sense. For example, we use the 
oral interview because we believe that person- 
ality characteristics are important in determin- 
ing job success. But do we have the evidence 
to indicate that the oral interview is measuring 
personality characteristics successfully? There 
are many areas of personnel administration 
where science may not be of much help, for 
example, in timing. A good proposal advanced 
at the wrong time may be rejected. A half-ade- 
quate proposal at the right time may be eagerly 
accepted. Perhaps this area of administrative 
skill will always be based on intuition and 
judgment rather than on experimental evi- 
dence. It may be claimed, too, that human be- 
ings are so complex that it is improbable that 
the methods of the natural sciences will work 
for the social sciences.—Aura-Lee Ageton. 


CoLLETT, MERRILL J. “Field-Headquarters 
Personnel Relationships.” Personnel Adminis- 
tration, 11 (3) January, 1949: 13-15.—Few who 
take on management jobs in Washington seem 
to avoid sooner or later giving evidences of 
schizophrenia. For perhaps six months they 
make strong claims for “decentralized opera- 
tions” and “field decisions on the spot” on 
budget, administrative analysis, or personnel 
matters. Then, when they get word of field de- 
cisions with which they do not quite agree, 
talk turns to uniformity across the country and 
detailed inspection tours. Administration by 
fiat becomes the order of the day. Generally 
in federal service, we need an offset to the 
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Washington complex, starting with regular 
field visits by the policy-determining person- 
nel people to learn to know the field people 
and the policies and processes which impair, 
rather than further, effective daily operations. 
Nation-wide uniformity of the guiding prin- 
ciples of action is one thing. However, nation- 
wide uniformity down to minutiae of operations 
disregards very real differences in local ad- 
ministrative conditions which could be recog- 
nized without violating basic objectives. We 
need (1) decentralization of authority in fact 
rather than by lip service; (2) elimination of 
excessive levels of the hierarchy as between de- 
partments, bureaus, and field operating per- 
sonnel offices; (3) the transmission of person- 
nel regulations as rapidly as possible from the 
Civil Service Commission to the field without 
editorializing; (4) freedom of field office con- 
tacts with the nearest regional civil service 
office; and (5) a general recognition that 
strictures of field office operations in the guise 
of “uniformity” are actually strictures on ad- 
ministrative and staff officials whose aims and 
interests are the same as those in the central 
offices. Regional, area, or district administrators 
empowered to carry out programs of broad 
scope must indeed be irritated by day-to-day 
reminders that their bureaus or departments 
do not feel that they or their personnel officers 
are qualified to deal with the employees who 
have to carry out those broad programs.—Mir- 
iam M. Stubbs. 


Goong, Cecit E. “Controlling Personnel Of- 
fice Costs.” Personnel, 25 (5), March, 1949.—A 
necessary step in the control of personnel of- 
fice costs is the development of personnel office 
staffing standards. It is not considered possible 
to develop a simple staffing guide applicable to 
all organizations, in view of variations in fac- 
tors such as objectives, types of workers, geo- 
graphic concentration, and management com- 
petence. It is entirely possible, however, to de- 
velop standards for a single organization. Both 
the Army and the Veterans Administration 
have accomplished this in the federal govern- 
ment. Among the points to be considered con- 
cerning a staffing standards project are the 
following: (1) standards are of greatest value 
in large, widely-scattered decentralized organi- 
zations with standard personnel programs; (2) 
the measure of workload used must be valid 
and simple to report; (3) the element of qual- 
ity of work should not be ignored; (4) stand- 
ards must be set high enough to serve as an 


incentive for more efficient performance; (5) 
stafing standards must permit revision to re- 
flect changes in employee efficiency and char- 
acter of work; and (6) standards must provide 
control yet be flexible enough to meet varied 
situations. The staffing standards study con- 
ducted by the Veterans Administration in its 
200 personnel offices attempted first to deter- 
mine the most suitable measure of workload 
for standards purposes. This proved to be 
total station complement. Next, ratios of per- 
sonnel employees to total station complement 
were computed for 45 representative stations 
whose personnel programs were of high qual- 
ity. Staffing standards were established at the 
third quartile of this group, with some grading 
provided to permit more liberal staffing for 
smaller stations. Not only has the Veterans Ad- 
ministration project resulted in lower person- 
nel costs with no deterioration of program, but 
it has also (1) developed information of con- 
siderable value in budget planning for per- 
sonnel administration; (2) provided a partial 
means for assessing program effectiveness in in- 
dividual field offices; (3) served as a staffing 
guide to field administrative officials; and 
(4) acted as an incentive to increased efficiency. 
—Stanley S. Berg. 


MANDELL, BERNARD. “Measuring Intercity 
Differences in Living Costs.’”” Monthly Labor 
Review, 68 (3), March, 1949.—In 1945 a Con- 
gressional directive placed upon the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics the task of 
determining relative differences in living costs 
among cities and the amount of money needed 
by the average worker in overalls to live in 
these cities. Complying with this directive, 
which was prompted partially by the need of 
data which would be helpful in wage deter- 
mination, the Bureau developed the City 
Worker's Family Budget. The budget em- 
braces a comprehensive list of items constitu- 
ting a “modest but adequate” pattern of living 
for a family of four persons. While a compari- 
son of the budget costs for various cities gives 
a satisfactory measure of intercity differences 
in living costs, such a procedure is too costly 
and time-consuming for use at regular inter- 
vals. To meet this problem, the Bureau has 
now developed an intercity index formula 
based on an abbreviated list of budget items. 
The items selected were those that were found 
to best reflect intercity differences in total costs 
for the budget groups from which they were se- 
lected. The selection process employed detailed 
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correlation analysis of prices in cities for which 
data had been obtained in family budget com- 
parisons. In this manner, out of more than 435 
commodities in the family budget, 57 were se- 
lected for use in the formula. Quantity weights 
for the selected items were derived by the use 
of regression equations—a means of expressing 
in precise mathematical terms the relationship 
between the budget cost of the full list of 
items in a group and the budget cost of the 
selected items. Estimates of average over-all 
cost of equivalent goods, rents, and services 
in various cities obtained through use of the 
formula provide an index of intercity differ- 
ences in living costs. It is emphasized that, in 
its present development, the formula measures 
only relative intercity differences in average 
over-all costs. (Article includes illustrative 
tables and diagrams of a somewhat technical 
nature.)—O. E. Ault. 


Supervisory Techniques 


Hune, W. L. “Giving Orders.” Advanced 
Management, 14 (1), March, 1949.—Supervisors 
at every level, including those in personnel 
agencies, depend upon subordinates to accom- 
plish the things that must be done. To get the 
work done, supervisors are obliged to give 
orders. Yet political and economic develop- 
ments have made employees increasingly in- 
dependent in attitude and prone to resent or- 
ders as an exercise of personal authority of an- 
other over them. Since the results of an order 
depend upon the willingness as well as the 
ability of the employee to carry it out, super- 
visors should master a six-point technique in 
order-giving: (1) Know in advance that the 
man to whom the order is to be given is ca- 
pable of carrying it out. (2) Use words, tone 
of voice, and gestures that will gain a favorable 
response. Avoid conveying the feeling that the 
order is a personal command. (3) Make the 
order seem important to the man receiving it. 
Remember that he will judge its importance 
by your attitude. (4) Make perfectly clear what 
the employee is to do and when he is to do it. 
Use his language. (5) If possible, point out the 
facts that make the order necessary. This en- 
ables the employee to see where his work fits in 
and helps remove any impression that the 
order is a personal command. (6) If possible, 
state the results that are expected and the de- 
sired standard of performance. So much for 
the order-giving itself, which is only half the 
story. The follow-up is equally important. The 
follow-up technique includes four points: (1) 


Know what results are expected. This may not 
be possible in certain types of research. (2) De. 
cide what method of check to use. (3) Make 
certain that the facilities for checking, such as 
records and reports, are available. (4) Deter. 
mine the time and frequency of checks, Per. 
haps it is true that every man with enough 
brains to be a supervisor knows all these 
points about giving orders. The trouble js 
that they fail to apply their knowledge at all 
times.—Lloyd W. Woodburn. 


PoLLARD, DEAN R. “Reviewing and Apprtais- 
ing Supervisory Employees.” Personnel, 25, (5), 
March, 1949: 380-88.—This review procedure 
is designed to encourage development and 
facilitate placement primarily of supervisory 
and engineering employees. This procedure 
should be the responsibility of the immediate 
supervisor, who will first hold a discussion 
with the person being reviewed to obtain in- 
formation as to his education, training, and 
job experience with this and other companies, 
and to determine what are his job preferences, 
interests, and ambitions. Much training, both 
military and civilian, has taken place in recent 
years which may not have been brought to the 
attention of higher levels of management. The 
description of job experience should be broken 
down to cover each important assignment. If a 
supervisor knows what the employee expects 
of his work, what his ambitions are, he will be 
in a position to offer every reasonable help in 
their realization. The next step in the review 
procedure is a conference with those super- 
visors in the organization who are most fami- 
liar with the employee’s performance. All 
available information about the person being 
considered should be brought to this confer- 
ence. It should be written and should include 
the facts brought out in the preliminary discus- 
sion with the employee. An agreement should 
be reached by the conferees as to the employ- 
ee’s strongest characteristics of workmanship 
and supervision and those which could be im- 
proved. A check list may be used to guide and 
facilitate this discussion. The end purpose of 
this review procedure is to stimulate some ac- 
tion on the part of supervisors to improve the 
effectiveness of their subordinates. Any action 
in the way of training, transfers, reassignment, 
or promotion should take into account the best 
estimate available of the employee’s long-time 
goal in the business. A review of this kind once 
a year seems desirable. (Article contains an 
employee review check list defining character- 
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a 
istics which contribute to quality of workman- 
ship and supervision.)—Ruth C. Hanson. 


Placement Service Standards and Evaluation 


STEWART, Dwicut A. “Improving Job Evalu- 
ation Results.” Personnel, 25 (5), March, 1949: 
—Despite the existence of master definitions 
and a concerted effort to survey only jobs cov- 
ered by these definitions in semiannual wage 
surveys, four companies in a large metropoli- 
tan area had ample evidence to indicate that 
they were not exchanging information on like 
jobs. An experiment was recently conducted to 
determine the extent to which the jobs sur- 
veyed were comparable. Evaluation of a se- 
lected portion of the list of jobs was made by 
an individual in each company, using a job 
evaluation plan familiar to each of the evalu- 
ators. This experiment indicates that the qual- 
ity of job evaluations can be improved by the 
application of various statistical methods. 
Studies were made to compare evaluations of 
similar jobs to determine bias as well as in- 
correct evaluations or the evaluation of dis- 
similar jobs; the degree of consistency of job 
evaluations; and treatment to develop the 
“halo effect” into a useful tool for increasing 
the reliability of evaluations made with a 
plan. Facts brought out in such a statistical 
study must be regarded primarily as indicators 
of areas and variations which can and should 
be investigated. They do not give any precise 
formula for adjusting results to obtain the- 
oretically perfect evaluations. The studies pre- 
sented here point up some of the administra- 
tive aids which can be of value to a job evalua- 
tion coordinator. The statistical methods are 
sufficiently simple so that the user need not be 
a trained statistician. He will merely need 
enough training to recognize general tenden- 
cies and at the same time realize the limitations 
of his methods.—Richard W. Darling. 


Public Relations 

AnpreEss, W. S. “What Price Prestige?” Per- 
sonnel Administration, 11 (3), January, 1949. 
—The attitude that government employees are 
mere time servers burdening the public payroll 
is widely prevalent. Criticism of the govern- 
ment and its agents is inevitable in a democ- 
racy. And it is natural that the taxpayer may 
resent the people for whose salaries the taxes 
are levied, and that the citizen may resent the 
people whose functions are restrictive to so- 
ciety or who represent a monopoly. A certain 


amount of dislike springs from envy of the 
government employee, by people who consider 
the advantages but not the disadvantages of 
public service. More serious than these petty 
reasons for dislike is a basic assumption that 
government employment is a form of charity. 
This concept underlies such legislation and 
regulations as the limitations on the total rate 
of pay of a government employee who also 
holds a private job; the restriction on how 
many members of one family may work for the 
government; the salary ceiling on government 
employment without regard to the value of 
services; the constant stream of laws and rules 
designed not to increase the businesslike ef- 
fectiveness of the service but to regulate the 
awarding of the privilege of getting on the 
public payroll and to protect incumbents in 
the exercise of their privileges. Good examples 
of the belief that government employment is 
a privilege are granting of veteran’s prefer- 
ence for government employment as one of the 
benefits to be bestowed upon the nation’s 
defenders, and the barriers to removal or de- 
motion of an incompetent employee which 
lead to the practice and belief that civil serv- 
ice employees can’t be “fired.” Here are some 
things the conscientious employee can do to 
raise the esteem in which government service 
is held: Treat the public with consideration 
and respect, avoid red tape, do an honest day’s 
work, and work with pride and initiative. The 
supervisor can help if in addition to these 
practices he will require a day’s work for a 
day’s pay, avoid overstaffing, be careful of 
government property, and have courage to 
weed out incompetents. Adherence to these 
suggestions will do much to remove the stigma 
from federal employment and restore it to the 
esteem to which a businesslike administration 
of the public business would entitle it—Adele 
S. Hebb. 


Training 

Ronan, WILLIAM J. “Graduate Program in 
Public Administration.” State Government, 
22 (4), April, 1949.—There are lights in two 
ground floor hearing rooms of the state office 
building in Albany, New York. A professor 
from Syracuse or New York City is talking to 
a group of state employees, with a sprinkling 
of others, many of whom have also made a trip 
to Albany to participate in this session of 
one of the courses offered in the Albany 
Graduate Program in Public Administration. 
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In the period since the summer of 1947, two 
private universities and the state government 
have cooperatively developed a training pro- 
gram, especially in administrative and profes- 
sional ranks, demand for which arose because 
of the lack of university training opportunity 
at the capital city. Teaching personnel are 
from Syracuse University and New York Uni- 
versity, and their graduate students may earn 
a masters degree from either university. About 
eighty students, representing some 18 state de- 
partments and a few other public and private 
organizations, have enrolled each year. Coor- 
dinated with the graduate instruction is a pro- 
gram of internships, permitting go selected 
interns to work for one year on salary before 
taking open examinations for permanent ap- 
pointments. Each internship affords varied as- 
signments and training in one or more depart- 
ments, and regular seminar meetings are held 
with a professor from one of the universities. 
Together, the graduate course program and the 
internships have stimulated other develop- 
ments in the direction of in-service training 
and better cooperation between the state and 
educational institutions. The Albany experi- 
ment sets a pattern of inter-university collabo- 
ration and of government and university rela- 
tions that could profitably be extended to 
other areas.—John C. Crowley. 


Recruiting and Testing 

KoerpeEr, E. C. “Aptitude Testing for Engi- 
neers.” Modern Management, g (3), April, 
1949: 14-15.—Much effort has been devoted to 
the problem of guiding, selecting, and training 
engineers. However, most current personnel 
selective methods have their shortcomings. 
Therefore the Professional Development Com- 
mittee of the Engineers’ Society of Milwaukee 
undertook to develop a plan that would pro- 
vide better selection, placement, and develop- 
ment of engineers and engineering adminis- 
trators. After two years’ work, with the aid of 
collaborators from universities, industrial com- 
panies, and professional engineers, the Mil- 
waukee Plan of Personnel Development in 
Engineering has been produced. It centers 
around the following: (1) psychological test 
batteries; (2) patterned interview forms and 
techniques; (3) comprehensive job-specifica- 
tion system to cover virtually all engineering 
jobs with lay descriptive terms common to test 
batteries and patterned interview; and (4) em- 
ployee progress-appraisal methods. The ap- 


plication of the Milwaukee Plan can be carried 
on advantageously in the three followin 
areas: (1) engineering schools—a student's per. 
sonal qualifications are just as important as 
his academic accomplishments; (2) industrial 
companies cooperating with all or any part of 
the plan; and (g) engineering societies—for 
the professional development and guidance of 
their members. The integration of these efforts 
will help to develop the untapped potentiali. 
ties of the engineer, whose place is critical in 
our increasingly complex industrial civiliza. 
tion.—Bettie J. Levy. 


McQuaiec, J. H. “The Clinical Interview.” 
Personnel Journal, 27 (10), March, 1949.—The 
casual, short interview is practically useless in 
selection. Use of a comprehensive application 
blank, without even talking to men, would 
obtain better results. Unfortunately, almost 
every person has some personal preferences in- 
fluencing his selection of men. “Nice guys” may 
be socially companionable but duds as sales- 
men, for example. Appearances are deceiving. 
We cannot “size up” people accurately in a 
short interview. Professional people use the 
clinical interview to appraise “inner qualities.” 
It is a history of a man’s life. By getting him to 
talk about his family, home, school, hobbies, 
spiritual life, the trained psychologist can get 
a clear picture of the man’s history and person- 
ality development. The assumption of the 
clinical interview is that men do not change 
very much from year to year in their basic 
habits and attitudes. Therefore, if you have a 
complete picture of a man’s past performance, 
you can make a fairly accurate prediction of 
his future. In approaching an interview, man- 
agers and sales executives should put the 
candidate at ease, let him do most of the talk- 
ing, try to pay little attention to appearance, 
not try to fool the applicant by trick questions, 
not ask rhetorical questions, account for all 
the time in the applicant’s life, and pay par- 
ticular attention to any unusual facts in the 
candidate’s history. An interviewer should not 
make a definite decision on a man until he 
gets all the factual material. There are four 
important things to watch for: evidences of 
instability, immaturity, attitude of candidate, 
and motivation. At the conclusion of the inter- 
view, the interviewer may have no doubts as to 
the candidate’s suitability, either positively or 
negatively. If he has doubts, he has not put his 
finger on all the important aspects of the 
candidate’s life. Psychological training plus 
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experience and constant practice are necessary 
for expert interviewing. However, nonprofes- 
sional interviewers can use the technique to 
advantage if they follow it closely as a selection 
device. (Article contains sample questions for 
nonprofessional interviewers in utilizing the 
dinical interview.)—John Holmgren. 


JurcensEN, C. E. “What Do Job Applicants 
Want?” Personnel, 25 (5), March, 1949: 
952-55-—IN 1945 the Minneapolis Gas Company 
decided to obtain data on what job applicants 
sid they wanted rather than what executives 
thought they wanted. Since that time each ap- 
plicant has been given a questionnaire contain- 
ing ten job factors (advancement, benefits, 
company, co-workers, hours, pay, security, su- 
pervisor, type of work, working conditions), 
with instructions to rank these factors in the 
order of their importance to him. Applicants 
were not asked to sign their names, but for re- 
search purposes they were requested to give 


their sex, marital status, number of dependents, 
age, salary, extent of education, and main 
occupation. The replies submitted by 3345 men 
and 378 women were analyzed. The men rated 
security, advancement, and type of work as 
most important; hours, working conditions, 
and benefits least important; and the other fac- 
tors (including pay) of intermediate impor- 
tance. Among women applicants type of work 
stands alone as being most important, with 
benefits considered least important and the 
other factors fairly close to each other. Too 
much influence has been given by management 
to factors (especially pay) which, according to 
this study, are considered relatively unimpor- 
tant by applicants. There would seem to be an 
excellent opportunity to devise principles and 
procedures that would result in greater job 
satisfaction on the part of employees and, con- 
sequently, in improved quality of work, in- 
creased quantity of output, and lower costs.— 
William Brody. 

















? ? Where are you moving to ? ? 


F YOU PLAN TO MOVE, please remem- 

ber to send us your change of ad- 
dress. The Post Office has recently 
altered its procedure for notifying pub- 
lishers that postmen are unable to de- 
liver publications to subscribers who 
have moved. But if you tell us yourself, 
it will help us to get your copies of 
Public Personnel Review and the CSA 
Newsletter to you promptly. Just drop 
us a penny postcard giving both your 
old and your new address. Or stop in 
any post office and ask for their “Form 
22-S.” Mail your change of address to 
Public Personnel Review, Room 456, 
1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. Thank you! 

THE EDITOR 
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HE CIvIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY of the United States and Canada, 

founded in 1906, is a non-profit association of public person- 
nel agencies, together with persons engaged in public personnel 
work or interested in its improvement. Member agencies of the 
CSA are civil service commissions and boards and other similar 
governmental personnel offices. ‘The CSA serves more than 250 
public jurisdictions in the United States and in Canada. In ad- 
dition, the organization also includes more than 750 individual 


and affiliate members. 


Briefly stated, the purposes of the CSA are these: 


© To foster and develop interest in sound personnel administration in the public 
service, based on the principles of the merit system, and to encourage its wider 
application; 


© To promote the study, development, and use of scientific methods of adminis- 
tration and research in the public personnel field; 


© To serve as a clearing house for the collection and distribution of information 
concerning public personnel methods and procedures, and to provide a medium 
for the international exchange of information regarding the administration of 
personnel programs in government. 


e To render a program of services to public personnel agencies, assisting them 
in meeting their administrative and technical problems with sound policies and 
methods. 


To further these objectives CSA offers a varied program of 
activities, services, and publications to public personnel agencies, 
their staff members, and the general public. Full information 


about CSA membership will be sent on request. 








CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago (37) Illinois 














Policies and Practices in 
Publie Personnel Administration 


- volumes are now available in the Civil 
iN Service Assembly's widely known series of 
committee reports, Policies and Practices in Public 
Personnel Administration. These reports together 
contain answers to many of the difficult personnel 
voueis avers problems that arise in every personnel agency, large 
un rusic reasonnel and small. In a real sense these books are the daily 
jpminis TRATION : : es 
working tools of the professionally competent person- 
nel worker. If you are an administrator, a techni- 
cian, or a student, you will want each of these useful 
volumes in your reference library. 

The special offer described below now makes it 
possible for members of the Civil Service Assembly 
to obtain all seven volumes together at a saving of $7.00. 

List Price 
Employee Training in the Public Service 
Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies. Ps anes = 3.50 
Position-Classification in the Public Service................. 4.50 
Employee Relations in the Public Service. 
Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service 
Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection... . . 


Placement and Probation in the Public Service 


Total list price, seven volumes........ $25.50 
Special offer to Civil Service Assembly members 
who purchase all seven volumes together $18.50* 
(*Members who purchase the volumes separately are given a 20% discount) 


@ If you are not already a member of the Assembly, you can still take advantage of this special 
offer by applying for membership. Send today for a membership application form and descriptive 
literature concerning these books and other Assembly publications! 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











